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Kentucky Colonization Society —Address of Mr. McClung. 


We embrace the first opportunity 
since their reception to publish the 
following account of the proceedings 
of the Kentucky Colonization So- 
ciety, the Report of the Rev. Mr. 
Cowan, and the address of Joun A. 
McCuune, Esq. This Society has 
succeeded in obtaining exceedingly 
able speakers on the occasion of 
their anniversaries for the last few 
years. The present address none 
can read but with the deepest in- 
terest. 


PRocEEDINGS OF THE KENTUCKY 
Strate CoLonizaTION Society. 


A meeting of the Kentucky State 
Colonization Society was held at the 
Presbyterian Church, in Frankfort, 
on Thursday evening, the 20th of 
January, 1848. 

The President, Hon. Rozerr P. 
LeTcueERr, called the meeting to or- 
der at half-past 7 o’clock. 

The Rev. A. M. Cowan, the Agent 
of the Society, read the Annual Re- 
port, which is as follows: 


Our Annual Meeting is held un-| 
der circumstances that call for grati-| 


the people to know more of Liberia. 
The press has given a wider cireu- 
lation to Colonization intelligence ; 
and the church has increased her 
prayers for the prosperity of Liberia, 
as a mean of spreading christianity 
among the natives of Africa. Politi- 
cal men are informing themselves of 
the true character of this great en- 
terprise ; and masters, in emancipat- 
ing their servants, point them to 
Africa as their best home to enjoy 
freedom ; whilst the free blacks are 
asking for information—that shows 
a greater interest is felt by them in 
reference to the Colony, as their 
home. These facts show, not only 
the moral tone of public sentiment 
on African Colonization, but prove 
that the Society is not laboring in 
vain to carry out its plans. 


We do not speak too sanguinely 
of this cause. We have had more 
offers of emigrants to go to Liberia, 
during the past year, than we have 
had in former years. Though influ- 
ences were brought to bear upon 
many of them, not to carry out their 


| intentions, yet the fact of their offer- 


ing to go, shows their minds give it 
their choice ; and proves, that if they 





tude to Almighty God. During the|, were not discouraged by the ignorant, 
past year, death has made no breach | or those governed by sinister mo- 
among our officers; nor has the | tives, the tide of emigration would 
cause of Colonization been retarded | flow faster than private resources 
by the loss offriends in the State.— | could take away. 

An —— interest is shown by} And in other States the same feel- 
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ing is manifested. ‘Though but late- 
ly some went from Mississippi, 200 
have recently given notice they will 
be ready, in December next, to go to 
Liberia. ‘The free people of color, 
learning that the Liberians have de- 
clared that they are, of right and faet, 
a free, sovereign and independent 
Republic—possessed of all the rights, 
powers, and functions of government, 
find they cannot indulge, any longer, 
their suspicions of the honesty of the 
Colonization Society in acting for 
their good. This is shown by their 


sending, from this State, three of 


their number, one from Louisville, 
one from Richmond, and one from 
Danville, to visit Liberia, and explore 
it, and come back and report to them. 
In Illinois and New York, the blacks 
are taking the same course to get in- 
formation. Masters, who design to 
set free their servants, are doing it 
with the condition that they go to 
Liberia. This opinion is perceptibly 
growing, as information about that 


country is obtained by that class of 


masters. ‘The people, in general, 
are making the distinction between 
Colonization and Abolition; and 
learn that the design of our Society 
is not to touch, with ruthless hands, 
their property. ‘The last year has 
shown, that in the free States, the 
Opinion is gaining ground that it is 
the wisest and best policy to leave 
civil and State rights with the States, 
and aid the free blacks to go where 
they are not debarred, by law, from 
the great rights of citizenship. 

We have, indeed, reached a new 
era in African Colonization. The 
Liberians have, in Convention, de- 
clared their Commonwealth to be in- 


dependent, by the name and title of | 


the Republic of Liberia. On the 
24th of July last, they celebrated 
the day of their Declaration of In- 


dependence, with military parade, | 


oration, prayer, and festivities, that 
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showed the joy of old and young. | them; nor has any State dictated 
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Her flag was unfurled amidst the 
roar of cannon from one of their 
forts, revealing the words, ‘* The 
love of Liberty brought us here.”’— 
They have declared that all power is 
inherent in the people: and in the 
name of humanity, and virtue, and 
religion—in the name of the Great 
God, our common creator, and our 
common judge, they have appealed 
to the nations of christendom, and 
earnestly and respectfully asked of 
them that they will regard them with 
the sympathy and friendly conside- 
ration to which the peculiarities of 
their condition entitle them, and to 
extend to them “that comity which 
marks the friendly intercourse of ci- 
vilized and independent communi- 
ties.”” Such language has never been 
uttered before by any portion of the 
African race, in the full enjoyment 
of the rights expressed. 

Who that reflects upon Africa’s 
history for centuries past—who that 
looks at her darkness in religion, in 
science, in civil government, and 
does not rejoice that she has a Free 
Republic from our shores? We re- 
port these things with gladness. 

We cannot but regard the hand of 
God in this whole enterprise. It was 
undertaken by our first men in law, 
in science, in politics, in benevolence, 
and in piety. By forming themselves 
in a society, under the name of the 
American Colonization Society, they 
left the subject of slavery in the 
hands of the respective state authori- 
ties; and the right of emancipation 
to the free will of the master. They 
regarded the condition of the free, 
and those who should be added to 
their number, to dwell in the United 
States. ‘They depended upon moral 


-suasion to obtain donations to carry 
| out their plan, and to get emigrants 
to people their new settlement on the 


Western Coast of Africa. No go- 
vernmental aid has been granted 
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how the affairs of the Colony should 
be conducted. While a war of words 
has waged hot and rapid about the 
institution of slavery, this Society, 
every year, asa neutral power, has 
borne off, in day-light, and in honor, 


those who were free by law, to be| 


free indeed. It has had to act in 
much weakness, though it embodies 
so much talent and benevolence.— 
it has had to move on under much 
misapprehension of its design, not- 
withstanding its public avowals as to 
its true attitude toward the black 
race: but now, the Republic of Li- 
beria seems to say—Upon us look 
for evidence as to what the Society 
has aimed solely to effect. 

The bread cast upon the waters 
has returned; and those who have 
aided in the plan, have the pleasing 
reflections, arising from seeing a peo- 
ple who went out from us, bowing 
with the native African before the 
altar of the living God. 

Another fact deserves notice.— 
Many of the emigrants were men of 
great energy of mind. They had 
looked upon their condition in this 
country, amidst the greatest civil pri- 
vileges enjoyed by any nation on the 
earth—and no light flickered amidst 
their dark prospects of ever enjoying 
them as fellow citizens. ‘They emi- 
grated with a determination, under 
God’s blessing, to have what their 
eyes had so long beheld, but they 
could not call theirown. T hey w ent 
to the shores of their ancestors, to 
carry out in practice, what they had 
learnt in theory. Many of them, 
were professors of the religion of 
the Gospel of Christ, which not only 
instructs the mind, and benefits the 
heart, but urges to industry and mo- 
rality, and the making of wise and 
good laws for the government of so 
ciety. Many of them were acquaint- 
ed with the culture of sugar, cotton, | 
rice, corn, and the various interests | 
of farming. Some of them knew} 
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| many branches of mechanical busi- 
ness. Nota few of them had bought 
their freedom with a great price.— 
All took from us our common laws, 
our common customs, our common 
language, and our altars for the Sab- 
bath and the household. ‘They went 
with our sympathies and our prayers 
because we thought it best for them 
and ourselves, that we should dwell 
apart. ‘They parted from us that it 
might be well with them in their 
rights, their honor, and their female 
sex. For, upon the elevated posi- 
tion of the female, depends the civil 
and political standing of a-nation.— 
They went that they might rise in 
name, in morals, in education, in 
property, and civil rights. They se- 
vered nominal ties, to be bound to- 
gether as one people, one color, one 
race—to live under the same vine. 
They settled on lands which their 
laws required each possessor should 
cultivate a portion of. They fixed 
their taxes low. ‘They passed laws 
to sustain, by tax, common school 
education? They made camwood, 
(a dye wood of their forest, and 


abundant in quantity, and necessary 
‘in all manufacturing countries,) the 
basis of their paper currency. (‘The 
| medium price of this camwood, in 


Liberia, is $60 per ton.) They do 
the coasting trade for 600 miles; and 
the flags of civilized. nations float in 
their waters, to bear away their pro- 
ducts, which range in value from 
$135,000 to $150,000 per year.— 
Yes! all is free there to the elastic 
energies of the mind that can plan, 
and to the powers of the body that 
can labor. ‘The descendant stands 
higher, in every point of view, than 


| his father Canaan, or grandsire Ham, 
pever stood. All, all things are, by 
| God’s blessing, the fruits of the Co- 
| lonization Society. And this they 


are sensible of. Their language to 
the world ,in their Declaration of Jn- 
dependence, is, ‘* under the auspices 
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and guidance of this Institution, || out of the avails of their labor, by 
which has nobly, and in perfect faith, | common consent, $890. 


redeemed its pledges to the people, |! Qf the foregoing number, 10 could 
; 
have we grown and prospered.” ‘read. 12 were farmers, and 4 were 


We think that this Republic of) farmers and mechanics. ‘The major- 
Liberia will live. Our reasons for | ity of the adults were professors of 
this opinion is, no people who have || religion, of different denominations— 
such civil advantages as they have, || two of them were preachers. ‘They 
with the regular enjoyment of the} were all well supplied with all the 
institutions of the christian religion, | implements necessary to follow their 
and with a good system of common || professions in life. ‘They left New 
school education in operation, but || Orleans on the 7th of January, 1848, 
will go on, rising in morals, and| on the barque Nehemiah Rich, of 
learning, and religion, and civiliza- | 249 tons, chartered for the purpose, 
tion. Our land owes its great growth, | with 101 other emigrants, making, 
in every thing that is ennobling, to) in the whole, 129. The others were 
these causes. | from other States, as follows—37 
| from Louisiana, 34 from Mississippi, 
| 24 from Alabama, and 6 from LIIli- 
nois. 

Those from Kentucky will settle 
in the Kentucky settlement, 14 miles 


We rejoice to state, that as the 
settlements are improved by cultiva- 
tion, the health of the country, for | 
new emigrants, becomes better. In 
some parts, not one in twenty; in | ey gr ‘ 
other parts, not one in fifteen, die by || UP the St. Pauls river, and 17 to 20 


acclimation, who have good consti- || miles from Monrovia. 
| During the past year, there has 


tutions when they arrive there. | ex. . ; 
TI b ho left K k || been received ih donations, legacies, 
a eee rooarog” 4 and payments for passage of emi- 
-~ go to Liberia, the past year, is ~. | grants, $4,697 25. The names of 
24 — and 4 children ss 12 | each donor, with the amounts given, 
ng oo aii af pe pr et | will be found in the African Reposi- 
Oot OBS OY: Te Sere ees tory, published by the American Co- 
choice of the free colored people, to |) tonization Society, monthly. More 
return. 16 were from the estate of | has been subseribed, which will be 
the late Rev. John Graham, of Todd | jected in due time 
county.’ 2 were emancipated to g0,|| ‘Phe three that bs Wd as wings 
, go to visit Liberia, 
ple al a pista an and return and report to the free co- 
JP piesa aneiparec’''lored people of the State, are sent 
a rie vd Mr. Edward ps Weir, of | under the direction of the Kentucky 
— 9 urg’ county. was eman~'| Colonization Society, and their ne- 
eipated to go, by Mr. James Hill, of cessary expenses there and back, are 
Bath county. 1 was emancipated to || ..:4 by the Societ 
o, by Mr. Richard Garnett, of Bar- || P™* °Y “'° ‘A 
i aeoe treated 4) || On motion of Col. Wm. Rodes, of 
ren county. 1 was emancipated to) fe _ : . 0 
go, by Mr. Jonathan Hobson, of | Fayette— 
Warren county. 2 were bought by | Ordered, That the Report be re- 
the servants of Mr. Graham, that the | ceived and adopted. 
husband of another family might go | 


isband of | The following gentlemen were 
with his wife, one of their number ; | then elected officers for the ensuing 
and soin the case of a wife to go|| year, viz: 


with her husband, one of the family. | PRESIDENT, 
For these two servants, they paid, | Hon. R. P, Lercuer, of Frankfort. 
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Vice PRESIDENTS. 
Puitip Trrerett, of Daviess county. 
J. G. Hottoway, of Henderson county. 
MatrHew Mayes, of Trigg county. 
J. F. Buckner, of Christian county. 
Joun B. Bras, of Logan county, 
JONATHAN Hosson, of Warren county. 
Judge C. Tompkins, of Barren county. 
Joun Barrett, of Green county 
Rost. A. Parrerson, of Caldwell county. 
J. A. Jacoss, of Boyle county. 
Geo. C. THompson, of Mercer county. 
Tuomas Heum, of Lincoln county. 
Squire Turner, of Madison county. 
James SronestTreEET, of Clarke county. 
G. W. Witttams, of Bourbon county. 
Gen. Jonn T. Prart, of Scott county. 
Col. WiitraMm Ropes, of Fayette county. 
D. C. Humenreys, of Woodford county. 
Dantex B. Paice, of Jessamine county. 
Judge P. I. Booker, of Washington co. 
Judge Anam Beatry, of Mason county. 
J. M. Preston, of Kenton county. 
Judge W. F. Buttock, of Jefferson county. 
D. H. Harpin, of Shelby county. 
W. P. Boyp, of Fleming county. 
Hon. A. H. Cuurcuitt, of Hardin.county. 
TREASURER—EpmuND H. Taytor. 
SecreTary—Henry WINGATE. 


Boarp or Directors—Col. Jas. Da- 
vinson, Col. A. G. Hopcrs, Jacoz Swi- 
GERT, OnLANpO”*Brown, Tuo. S. Pace, 
and H. I. BéDiey. 

Joun A. McCune, Esq., of Ma-| 
son county, then delivered the An-) 
nual Address. [The Address will 
be found at the close of the proceed- 
ings. | 

On motion— 

Resolved, unanimously, That the | 
thanks of the Society be tendered to’ 
Mr. McClung for his very able and 
eloquent address, and that a commit- || 
tee be appointed to request a copy 
thereof for publication. 

Whereupon, Geo. W. Williams, | 
of Bourbon, John G. Holloway, of 
Henderson, and J. Taylor Pratt, of | 
Scott, were appointed said commit- | 
tee. 

On motion—A collection was then 
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Address of John A. McClung, Esq. 


In an age like ours, peculiarly rich 


in practical and benevolent schemes 


for the advancement of the human 
race, it is somewhat surprising, at a 
first glance, that African colonization 
has attracted so small a share of the 
public attention, and so niggardly an 


| endowment from the public purse.— 
| This evidently arises from no want of 


philanthropy, liberality, or enterprise. 
Thensands of dollars are annually 
expended by Christian nations, in 
well intended efforts to christianize 


| and civilize the savage nations of the 


earth; millions have been spent by 
Great Britain in liberating the Afri- 


ean slaves of her colonies, and as yet 


with but little effect in meliorating 
their social condition. The other 
nations of Europe are rapidly follow- 


| ing the example of Great Britain, in 


awaking to the sense of the condition 
of the African race in their colonies; 
but as yet no idea beyond giving 
them liberty, in the land to which 


they have been transplanted, seems 


to have taken root any where but in 
the United States. ‘The philanthropy 


of the Englishman, the Frenchman, 


and the Dane, looks no further than 


ithe perilous gift of freedom, in a 
| country where certainly 


the full 
moral advantages of the gift can never 
be enjoyed, and as yet our country 
stands alone in the benevolent and 
gigantic scheme of removing the 
liberated slave to a spot where the 
degradation of centuries may be for- 
gotten, and where h® may become a 
benefit, instead of a nuisance, to the 
world. Even in our own country 
the great subject of Colonization has 


| as yet created but little sensation in 


| the public mind. 


Nearly thirty 


taken up, to aid in the publication of|| years have elapsed since the scheme 
the proceedings of this meeting. The|| was first broached, by a few enlight- 
amount contributed was $40 20. | ened and benevolent statesmen of the 

On motion—The Society then ad- || old South and West, and during more 
journed. R. P. LETCHER, || than half of that time the result of 
President. || the effort has hung in mournful sus- 


H. Wineate, Secretary. | pense. Private and individual con- 
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tributions have alone sustained it.— 
The Union and State Governments 
have regarded it with cold indiffer- 
ence. Powerful interests in the 
North have frowned upon it. Even 
in the South, which has so vital an 
interest in its prosperity, it has at 
times been regarded with a jealous 
and distrustful eye, as tending to sap 
the deep foundations of domestic 


slavery. But under all discourage- 
ments, and against all opposition, the 


great scheme of Colonization has 
still gallantly held on its course, until 
faintly in the distance we catch the! 
dim and distant outline of that mag- 
nificent destiny which we believe 
awaits it. It would be an easy task, 
did time permit, to point out the 
causes which have rendered the pro- 
gress of Colonization so slow and 
painful. As I have already remark- 
ed,I attribute it to no want of Chris- 
tian benevolence and enterprise. But 
without adverting to other obvious 
and well known causes, arising from 
the deep passions connected with 
slavery, it will be sufficient to re- 
mark, that the advantages resulting 
from Colonization are much better 
calculated to attract the attention of 
the statesman, reflecting in his closet, 
than of the great masses, who throng 
the fields and work-shops of our 
busy country. ‘The danger which it 
seeks to counteract is comparatively 
distant, although surely approaching. 
Its fruits ripen slowly, and do not 
present themselves glaringly to the 
eye. Time is re{uired for their de- 
velopment; and thought, foresight 
and reflection are essential to a clear 
apprehension of its distant conse- 
quences. The generation which 
sows the seed must not hope to reap 
the fruit. It must be content to cast 
its bread upon the waters, with 
certainty that a great interval of time 
must elapse before the harvest will 
be ripe for the sickle. In this busy, 
bustling, fleeting world, men walk | 
rather by sight than by faith. Aj 
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quick and sure return, and a present 
sensible good, is imperiously de- 
manded by the great masses, in re- 
turn for their outlay of capital or 
labor; and the slow and distant, but 
gigantic and magnificent results of 
Colonization, however clearly dis- 
cerned by the far-seeing statesman 
and phil anthropist, are crowded out 
by the thousand and one schemes of 
present gain and rapid development 
which absorb the attention and daz- 
zie the eyes of our countrymen. It 
is not my purpose, on the present 
oceasion, to discuss the merits or 
demerits of slavery, either in a moral 
or political light. Whether it is a 
sin in itself, or whether it is coun- 
tenanced, recognized and regulated 
by the Jewish and Christian code, is 
a question which I leave untouched. 
Whether the mere physical condi- 
tion of the slave is one of misery, or 
whether, on the contrary, it in 
many important features, greatly su- 
perior to that of the English laborer, 
is of no importance to my present 
purpose. Whether it is a conveni- 
ent and useful political institution, or 
whether, on the contrary, it is bane- 
ful to wealth and population, dishon- 
oring to labor, and tending to en- 
courage idleness and dissipation, are 
questions of legitimate discussion, at 
a proper time and place, but which 
do not come within the range of my 
present object. Like the doctrines 
of the ancient school-men—fate, free- 
will, and predestination—these ques- 
tions may be discussed until all rea- 
son and charity are Jost, and the pas- 
sions of the heart awakened to a 
tempest, without arriving at any fixed 
and undeniable result. | will embark 
upon no such troubled and shoreless 
ocean. I will speak of that which I 
believe certainly is, and of that which 
I believe certainly will be, leaving 
the merits or demerits, the right or 
the wrong, to another time and an- 
other occasion. 

It is my purpose to show, that 
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whatever may be the future destiny 
of African slavery in the region of 
the cotton plant and the sugar cane, 
in the Northern slave States, at least, 
it is nota permanent, but merely a 
temporary institution, which is even 
now slowly receding in a Southern 
direction, and if time be allowed, will 
certainly disappear. I wish, second- 
ly, to show that this recession of sla- 
very does not rid us of the black po- 
pulation, but leaves us encumbered 
with a moral and poli‘ical nuisance 
in the shape of free blacks, of which 
we can only relieve ourselves, hu- 
manely and properly, by the Colo- 
nization Society. 1 wish, lastly, to 
show that the Colonization Society, 


in time, will not only relieve us of 


this insupportable pest, but will, in all 
probability, become the means of re- 
generating the African continent and 
converting it into great civilized and 
Christian nations. The two first 
propositions, in my opinion, are sus- 
ceptible of rigid demonstration from 
admitted and undeniable facts, most 
of which are to be found in the cen- 
sus returns of the United States from 
1790 down to the present time.— 
That since 1790 the frontiers of sla- 
very have been slowly receding in a 
Southern direction, from some cause, 
and that this movement is still in pro- 
gress, is a fact which, whether wel- 
come or unwelcome, right or wrong, 
cannot possibly be denied. The fi- 
nal cause of this recession may be a 
matter of dispute; but if we take a 
glance at the progress of public opin- 
zon upon the question of slavery 
within the last century, we will be at 


no loss to conjecture the immediate | 


cause of this great and remarkable 


phenomenon. Rather more than one | 


hundred years ago, the slave trade 
was as legitimate a traffic, in the eyes 
of the world, as is now the transpor- 
tation of ice from Boston to Calcutta, 
or of cotton from New Orleans to 


Liverpool, A Queen of Great Bri- 
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tain, in a speech from the throne, 
gravely congratulated her subjects 
upon her having obtained, by treaty 
with Spain, a monopoly of the slave 
trade from Africa to the Spanish West 
Indian colonies. Sixty ships would 
sail from Liverpool in one season, 
laden with shackles, hand-cuffs and 
toys, bound to the African coast for 
a cargo of slaves. The Rev. John 
Newton, a pious divine of the Eng- 
lish Church, was for ten years en- 
gaged in the slave trade, after making 
a profession of religion, without los- 
ing character, and without séruples 
of conscience. ‘The colonies of eve- 
ry nation in the New World, includ- 
ing all of the thirteen States, not only 
tolerated the institution at home, but 
were ail directly or indirectly engag- 
ed in the slave trade, as open, legiti- 
mate and profitable traffic. Public 
opinion gradually and slowly under- 
wentachange. But it was only af- 
ter years of discussion, and an hun- 
dred baffled efforts, that the slave 
trade was abolished by England ; and 
nearly the whole civilized world has 
followed in her wake. The Rev. 
John Newton’s occupation, one hun- 
dred years ago, is now piracy by the 
maritime code of Christendom. Sla- 
very was abolished in the West In- 
dies by England, within the last few 
years, and nearly all the European 
kingdoms have followed or are fol- 
lowing her example. Slavery to- 
wards the close of the last century, 
was abolished in the New England 
States, in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and all of those 
are now free States. ‘The first cen- 
sus taken by the United States was 
in the year 1790. Long before then 
the movement had commenced in 
| the New England States, and the re- 

turns only disclose to us its last 
stages; but the fragments exhibited 
are interesting, from the regularity 
of decrease which they exhibit. In 
| 1790, Massachusetts and Maine had 
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become entirely free, while New| 


Hampshire contained only 158, and | 
Vermont 17. For all practical pur- | 
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very, we would naturally suppose 


that the institution would give way 
in the North first, and that the resist- 


poses, therefore, the four most North- || ance would be more stubborn as the 
ern and Eastern States may be re-| revolution progressed Southward.— 
garded as free. In them the reyolu-|) The climate of the North was never 
tion had become complete. But in|! propitious to African slavery. Born 
the States south of them, the institu- || under the burning sun of the Trop- 


tion of slavery, although declining, | 
was not yet extinct. Rhode Island || 
still held 962; Connecticut 2,759; 
New York 21,324; New Jersey 
11,428; Pennsylvania 3,737. From 
1790 downward, the following table | 
will correctly exhibit the decline of 


ics, capable of enduring a heat under 
which the white man dies, the negro 
recoils from the North as from a na- 
tural enemy, and turns to the South 
as to his natural home. So strong 
is this instinctive tendency of his 
race, that all positive laws which 


slavery at each succeeding census: || seek to counteract it, will, in all pro- 
a. ni, “Se HH, 18H 18 380.) hability, ultimately give way to the 
Conn. °2,759 951 310 97 9% 17 || great natural law, which slowly im- 
A yack. Slane Son ae en «Oe li pels him in that direction. When 
N.Jersey,11,423 11,422 10,851 7,657 2,954 674 || the institution is therefore attacked 

There is nothing in this table wor- || along its whole line, the weaker por- 
thy of particular remark beyond the | tions will first yield to the enemy, 
fact that the general direction of the | and the stronger parts will make a 
movement is clearly from North and | more stubborn resistance. Whena 
East to South and West, and that the | a coast of 1000 miles is slowly worn 
revolution had become complete in | away by the breakers of a thousand 
four New England States, and had || years, it is the softer strata of clays, 
made great progress in all, before it | of shoals and of sands which are first 
had commenced in New Jersey and | devoured by the all-wasting element, 
when its progress in New York was |and hollowed out in the shape of 
inconsiderable. After remarking the | bays and spacious harbors, while the 
general tendency of its progress from ‘| harder rocks stand firm against the 
North to South, in those States which | encroaching waves, and in the form 
at present are designated as free, we | of abrupt and frowning promontories, 
would naturally look with some cu- | continue for centuries to point out 
riosity at the returns of the frontier | the original line of coast upon which 
slave States, in order to see whether || the war of the breakers commenced. 
the movement still continues in a|)'The institution was always sickly 
Southern direction, or is altogether |in Massachusetts and Maine, New 
arrested in its course by the different || Hampshire and Vermont. And when 
character of the Southern population. || the breath of public opinion breathed 
We are not long kept in suspense || upon it throughout the world, it 
upon this subject. The frontier fort- || withered at once in the far North, and 
resses of slavery are clearly compos- || died without a struggle. A feeble 
ed of Delaware, Maryland, the Dis-|| resistance was made in the southern 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and North | tier of the New England States— 
Carolina upon the Eastern border, || Connecticut and Rhode Island—and 
and of Missouri and Kentucky upon || a somewhat obstinate stand was made 
the West. If we are correct in fix-||in New York and New Jersey. But 
ing upon public opinion as the inn | all in vain. It slowly receded south 


mediate cause of the decline of sla- of Mason and Dixon’s line, and en- 
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trenched itself in Delaware, Mary- || 
land and Virginia, where a southern 
sun, ahd the manners of the people 
promised it a long abiding place. If 
there be any truth or reality in the 
principles which we have advanced, || 
slavery ought to decline in Delaware 

first, then in Maryland, then in Co- 

lumbia, afterwards in Virginia, and 

last of all in North Carolina, upon | 
the Eastern frontier ; while upon the | 
West, it should decay more rapidly | 
in Missouri than Kentucky; and 

Kentucky should precede Tennes- 

see in its tendency to emancipation. 

Whether the result is an accident, or 

whether it proceeds from a deep- 

seated, all-pervading and permanent | 
cause, we shall not stop to enquire ; | 
but certainly the returns of the cen- | 
sus since 1790 exhibit a relative de- 
cline of slavery in the frontier States, 
bearing a singular conformity, in 
point of time, to their geographical 
exposure to a Northern influence.— 
In all of the States which we have 
mentioned, except Tennessee, a great 
change in this institution is distinct- 
ly perceptible, and is stronger or 
weaker, earlier or later, in remarka- 
ble accordance with the latitude of 
the State and its general exposure to| 
a revolutionary movement, beginning 
in the distant Northeast and slowly | 
extending Southward and Westward. 
A careful examination of the returns, 
also discloses that this great move-| 
ment passes through two distinct 
stages, and that the first stage inva-| 
riably precedes and is as invariably | 
followed by the last. When slavery is | 
strong and vigorous in a State, when | 
the withering blight from the North | 
has not yet affected it, the black race | 
almost invariably increase more ra-| 
pidly than the white. The first | 
symptom of decline is only compa- | 
rative. This natural, or at least this | 

orginal order of things, is reversed, 
and the white population begins to’ 

gain upon the negroes. This con- | 
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tinues for a greater or less period, 
, general- 
ly about twenty years, when the last 
stage is ushered in, and the slave 
race begins to decrease in number. 
The ratio of decrease is generally 


accelerated from year to year, until 


time ora Legislative act of eman- 
cipation shall finally close the drama. 
As early as 1790, Delaware had al- 
ready passed through the first stage 
of relative decline, and was entering 
upon the last stage of positive de- 
cline. The following table correctly 


‘represents the decline of slavery in 


that State since 1790: 
1790. 1800. 1810, 1820. 1830, 1840. 
No. slaves, 8.887 6,153 4,177 4,509 3,202 2,605 
Maryland comes next in geogra- 
phical order, and she is twenty years 
behind Delaware and twenty years 


| ahead of Virginia, in the great move- 
‘ment which we are endeavoring to 
| illustrate. Maryland enters upon the 


first stage of relative decrease in 


| 1800, and in 1820 she enters upon 
_ the second and last stage of positive 


decrease ; while Virginia enters upon 
the first stage in 1820, and upon the 
last in 1840. It is certainly some- 
what remarkable that the same in- 
terval should separate these two 
States both in the first and last sta- 
ges of decline, and it tends to prove 
a regularity too marked to be attri- 
| buted to accident. Here is a view of 
| the relative strength of the whites 
and negroes in Maryland since 1790: 


1790. 1800. 1810. 
|| Slaves, 103,036 105,635 111,502 
| Whites, 208,649 216,326 235,117 

1820. 1830. 1840. 
Slaves, 107,398 102,294 89,7 
Whites, 260,222 291,108 318,204 


From these tables it appears ‘that 
in 1800 the whites had increased 
upon the slaves one and one-tenth 
per cent.; that this ratio, in 1810, had 
increased to three and one-fifth per 
cent.; in 1820 to thirteen per cent., 
accompanied with a positive decline 
of slaves; in 1830 to fifteen and one- 
tenth per cent., with a continued and 
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slightly accelerated decline of slaves;| 
and in 1840 to twenty and one-half 
per cent., with a rapidly accelerated 
decline of slaves. 

The District of Columbia comes 
next in geographical order, and illus- | 
trates the unbroken regularity of the | 
movement with striking force. We} 
find that the District entered the first 
stage twenty years later than Mary-| 
land, and entered upon the last stage 
ten years earlier than Virginia. The 
following table represents the con-. 
dition of slavery in the District from 
1800 to 1840: 

1800. 1810. 1820. 1830, 1840. | 
Whites, 10,066 16,079 22,614 27,563 30,657 
Slaves, 3,244 5,395 6,377 6,119 4,694 
We see here that as late as 1810, 
slavery was vigorous and untouched 
by the blight which had fallen sharp- 
ly upon Delaware, and had been | 
sensibly felt in Maryland ; for since 
1800 the slaves in the District had 
increased upon the whites nearly 
seven per cent. But in 1820 the ta- | 
bles were decidedly turned, and the 
whites increased twenty-two per 
cent. upon the slaves; in 1830 they 
had increased twenty-four and three- 
tenths upon the slaves, accompanied 
by a positive decline of the slaves of 
two and a half per cent., which was 
accelerated, in 1840, to a positive | 
decline of twenty-three and two-| 
tenths per cent. 

The noble old Commonwealth of 
Virginia comes next in geographical | 
order, and before I had examined the | 
returns of her population, I thought 
it probable that the theory of unbro- | 
ken progression from North to South, |; 
which had thus far been sustained |, 
with singular uniformity, would van- 
ish into air, when tested by the cen- |; 
sus of the Old Dominion. She was| 
the oldest and the - proudest of the 


slave States. Strong in ancient re- | 


mown, in the immortal names which | 
have graced her history, in the vast, 
extent of her territory and resources, 

and in the haughty but generous ca- | 
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valier stock from which she sprung, 
it was natural to suppose that she 
would cling to her ancient institutions 
with an obstinate tenacity which 
would severely test the strength and 
permanence of the slow revolution 
which was rolling upon her. Ac- 
cordingly we find that from 1790 to 
1810, while all the States north of 
her were slowly crumbling before 


the advancing tide, she remained 


erect and undaunted, her slave popu- 
lation steadily increasing upon her 
white. But in 1820, when all her 
barriers to the North had been bro- 
ken down, when Delaware was far 
advanced in the last stage of decline, 
when Maryland had passed through 
the first stage and was advancing ra- 
pidly in the second, the proud Old 
Dominion began slowly to roll and 
rock like a ship at anchor before the 
force of an ocean swell. The mighty 
movement had reached her borders, 
slow, massive, noiseless—a moral 
element as resistless as the wave 
which wears away the rock, before 
which, fixed and inveterate habits, 
the fiery passions of the heart, the 
barrier of human laws, and the pride 
of ancient renown arrayed them- 
selves in vain. The regularity of its 
march Southward was not for a mo- 
ment interrupted. As Connecticut 


|| had followed Massachusetts, as New 


York had followed Connecticut, as 
Delaware had followed New York, 
as Maryland had followed Delaware, 
so Virginia followed Maryland. In 
1820, for the first time, her white 
race began to increase upon her 
slaves ; in 1830, the ratio of increase 


| was largely accelerated, and in 1840, 


Virginia had entered the last stage of 
positive decrease, her slaves having 
decreased in number nearly 21,000, 
while her white population had in- 
creased more than 45,000. The fol- 
lowing tables correctly represent the 
relative growth and decline of her 
population since 1790: 
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1790. 1800. 1810. 
Whites, 442,115 514,280 551,534 
Slaves, 293,427 345,796 392/518 
1820. 1830, 1840. 
Whites, 603,337 694,300 740.968 
Slaves, 425,153 469,757 448,987 
North Carolina, Kentucky and 


Missouri may next be considered to- 
gether, as they each have only en- 
tered upon the first stage of compa- 
rative decline, and all of them are 
twenty years later than Virginia in 
entering upon that stage. Until 1830, 
slavery manifested no symptom of 
decline in either of the three last 
named States. In all of them, up to 
that time, the slave race had deci- 
dedly increased upon the whites, and 
no change was indicated in either 
until the census of 1840. It then 
appeared, that as Maryland was 
twenty years behind Delaware, as 
Virginia was twenty years behind 
Maryland, so the last three named 
States were twenty years behind 
Virginia, in entering upon the first 
stage of comparative decline. But 
this equality in point of time is by 
no means accompanied with an equal- 
ity in the degree of intensity with 
which they have followed in the 
wake of the States north of them.— 
If the regularity which we have thus 
far seen exhibited, in the progress 
from North to South, (when no lo- 
cal causes control it,) should be per- 
manent in its character, arising from 
a deep-seated and permanent cause, 
we would naturally suppose that 
Missouri would be foremost—if not 
in time, at least in intensity—that 


Kentucky would be next, and that | 


N. Carolina would be last. 


Wheth- | 


er it is merely accidental or other- | 


wise, certainly the census returns of | 


1840, display a vast difference in the 
strength of the inclination to freedom 
exhibited by the three States. North 
Carolina changes her course slowly 
and lazily, as a vessel almost be- 
calmed, would yield to the gentlest 
breath of a rising breeze. Kentucky 


tacks with rather more decision and | 
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rapidity, but seems still only half re- 
solved upon her future course, and 
her step is slow and wavering. Mis- 
souri,on the contrary, turns with 
sudden violence and rushes along 
her new path with the impetuous 
speed of the dark and troubled stream 
from which she derives her name. 
In North Carolina, between 1830 
and 1840, the whites had increased 
upon the blacks about two per cent., 
in Kentucky three and a half per 
cent.,in Missouri fifty per cent. But 
this difference, great as it is, does 
not fully express the relative vehe- 
mence with which the change was 
made. At the census of 1830, 

North Carolina, the slaves had in- 
creased upon the whites 7 per cent., 
in Kentucky 11-4 per eent., in Mis- 
souri 41 percent. The relative vio- 
lence of the change may, therefore, 
be somewhat loosely indicated by 
the figures 9, 14, 9 and 91. No 
doubt great allowance should be 
made for the rapid growth of Mis- 
souri, and the nearly stationary con- 
dition of North Carolina; but after 
all due weight is given to that cir- 
cumstance, the difference is very re- 


markable. ‘The following tables are 
copied from the census returns: 

1790. 1800. 1810. 

N. Carolina—Whites, 288,204 337,764 376,410 

Slaves, 100,572 133,296 168,624 

1820, 1830. 1840. 

Whites, 419,200 472,843 _ 484,879 

Slaves, 205,017 245,601 245,817 

1790. 1800. 1810. 

Kentucky—— Whites, 61,133 179,871 324,237 

Slaves, 11,830 40,343 80,561 

1820. 1830. 1840, 

Whites, 434,896 517,787 590,253 

Slaves, 126,732 165,213 182,258 


1810. 1820. 1830. 1840, 
Missouri—Whites, 17,227 56,017 114,795 323,888 
Slaves, 3,01] 10,222 25,091 58,240 


Now upon an examination of the 
returns of Arkansas, lying immedi- 
ately south of Missouri, of Tennes- 
see lying south of Kentucky, and of 


South Carolina, which is protected 


on her northern frontier by the Old 
North State, we find them entirely 


unaffected by the great changes which 





have occurred north of them. In 
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northern members against the south 
in unbroken array, and without dis- 


all of these States the slave race is | 
still increasing more rapidly than the 
white, and has done so as far back | tinction of parties, and that for all 
as we have any account of their|| practical purposes Delaware is now 
population. So slight, partial, and | to be regarded as essentially a free 
temporary are the exceptions to aj State. Assuming that an act of 
broad general rule, that in all States || emancipation will pass the Delaware 
south of Kentucky and North Caro-| Legislature in the year 1850, and 
lina, the slave race has always and | that the same intervals of time will 
does yet, increase more rapidly than | mark the last act, which have dis- 
the whites, that it may with confi- | tinguished the preceding stages in 
dence be segarded as a fixed and the several States, the great problem 





general law. “Out of thirty-one enu- 
merations of population’ in these | 
States, there are three which show a 
slight increase of the whites over 


the blacks, and twenty-eight which | 


show the reverse in marked and strik- 
ing characters. These three excep- 
tions were local and temporary, and | 
cannot shake the general rule, which 
rests upon causes well understood, | 
and which have often been eluci- 


dated. 


| of the duration of slavery in the fron- 
tier States, would be easily solved. 
Maryland would then pass an act of 
‘emancipation in 1870; Virginia in 
1890; Kentucky, Missouri, and North 
| Carolina about the year 1910—un- 
less the rapid movement of Missouri 
‘should cause her to outstrip her sis- 
‘ters and anticipate the usual period. 
‘I will readily admit, however, that 
} such a prediction, however amusing 
| to the fancy, and however possible 





I have said that the last stage of||in its accomplishment, would rest 
slavery was naturally closed by a|| upon no such secure and immovea- 
legislative act of emancipation. That || ble basis, as does the great proposi- 


f 

1 
this has been the case in the States || tion which I have endeavored to 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line | illustrate, to wit: that slavery is t 
will not be disputed, and need not) not permanent in the northern slave ‘ 
be shown. Whether the same result || States, but is slowly receding in a ( 
may or may not be expected in the | southern direction, and if time be al- j 
northern slave States, is a question | lowed, will entirely disappear from t 
upon which different opinions may || our borders. There are in the na- f 
be expected to exist. But if such a | tural as well as in the moral world, F 
result were to occur, we would na-| great and slow movements, both of 9 
turally suppose, from the remarka- | ! recession and advance, often continu- it 
ble regularity which has marked the | ed through centuries of change, which 2 
other stages of the movement, that | arrest the eye of the naturalist and d 
Delaware would take the lead, that} philosopher, and the final result of y 
Maryland would follow, and that| which is confidently predicted long r 
Virginia, Missouri, and ‘Kentucky, | before it is clearly ‘unfolded to the g 
would succeed. Now it is well) busy masses of mankind. No na- th 
known, that less than two years ago, | turalist hesitates with absolute cer- ~ 
a bill for the emancipation of her) tainty to declare, that the buffalo, s' 
slaves, passed one branch of the De-|| the beaver, and the Indian races, are re 
laware Legislature, and was arrested | drawing near the close of their ca- tr 
in the Senate by a single vote. That | reer, and are destined in a few brief re 
her representative in Congress, du-| | years to disappear forever. ‘Their bi 
ring the last winter, was seen voting | recession from east to west com- s] 


upon the Wilmot proviso with ond menced nearly three centuries ago, 
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when the bark of the Pilgrim race 
first grated upon the Plymouth sands. 
The wild barbaric chivalry which 
now chases the buffalo, or follows 
the war path over the boundless prai- 
ries of the Far West, once roamed 
upon the banks of the Delaware and 
drank of the mountain sources of 
the Hudson. ‘The fated race of the 
Anglo-Saxon came over the blue 
waters from the distant east, and 
from that moment the death knell of 
the indigenous tribes has rung 
mournfully in the ear of the world. 
No human power, not the combined 
armies and navies of Christendom, 
no paper protests, or legislative enact- 
ment, can arrest the melancholy 
march of the Indian race to their 
ocean grave in the Far West. Their | 
retreat from the Atlantic to the Pa-| 
cific shore, running through three | 
centuries of time, and illustrated by | 
the heroism of King Philip and Te-| 


cumseh, will live in the annals of | 
the world, but all else will perish. | 
Even now, in the language of the | 
prophet of old, we may say “ their 
time is near to come, and their days 


shall not be prolonged.” No less | 
distinct, although of far later origin, | 
is the recession of the Spanish, and || 
the advance of the Anglo-Saxon race | 
from North to South. This has been | 
slowly progressing for fifty years, | 
and, as early as 1832, had developed | 
itself so distinctly, that the profound | 
and far-seeing De ‘Toqueville pre- | 
dicted the events of the last few! 
years almost with the minute accu- | 
racy of a history of the past. For| 
good or for evil, for weal or woe, } 
the Anglo-Saxon race advances west- || 


‘ward and southward with a haughty || 


step which no paper barrier can ar- || 
rest, and the Indian and Mexican re- | 
treat before him, perishing as they || 
recede. Not less distinctly marked, | 
but with a step more noiseless and 
slow, is that great combined moral 
and physical recession which I have 





| endeavored to illustrate. 
‘steadiness along a vastly extended 
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line, a slow, sullen, massive regulari- 
ty, which suggests the idea of vast 
power, and fixed and immutable pur- 
pose. It hears no remonstrance, it 
respects no prejudice, it regards no 
boundary, it pauses for no obstacle. 
Day and night, summer and winter, 
with a step that never tires, yet which 
never seems to move, it still rolls on 
through granite and steel to its far 
destiny in the distant south. What 
is that destiny, and where is ‘tthe 
home which nature has provided for 
this slow and sable wanderer? Shall 
he dwell for long centuries among 
the sugar canes of Louisiana and 
Texas? Shall he pitch his tent in 
the marshy and death-girdied islands 
of the West Indian seas? Shall he 
gradually mingle with the swarthy 
bands of Mexico, and share with 
them the long and disastrous retreat 
through centuries of hopeless con- 
test to the distant shores of the Ama- 
zonand Orinoco? Or like the crew 
of the fabled Phantom ship, shall he 


be 
«“ A wanderer o’er eternity, 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored 
ne’er shall be ?”? 


To these questions I have at pre- 
sent no answer. The task which I 
undertook was far more simple and 
and easy. I asserted that slavery 
was slowly retiring to the South, and 
| have proved it. That a revolution 
has begun in all of the frontier slave 
States, and is nearly complete in 
some, I have shown, as I think, by 
indisputable facts. ‘That this revo- 
lution is destined to go forward and 
not backward in the States where it 
has commenced, I have not ashadow 
of doubt. To what new States it 
may be extended, or whether it will 
be extended to any, is a question 
which | leave entirely untouched. 

My second proposition is so easily 
established, and so universally ad- 
mitted, by all who have examined 
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displaying the enormity of the evil 
which threatens us, 1 should not 
dwell upon it at all. As it is, I will 
briefly point out a few leading fea- 
tures connected with jit, and pass on 
to the last subject, wliich 1 have un- 
dertaken to illustrate. 


Of the myriads of free negroes | 


which encumber the free States, | 
shall say nothing. I will merely ad- 
vert to this class as it exists in the 
frontier slave States. In Delaware, 
although the slaves since 1790 have 
decreased from 8,887 to 2,605, yet 
in Delaware there were nearly 17,000 


free negroes in 1840, and at that) 


time, and for nearly twenty years 
back, they had increased in a ratio 
nearly five times greater than the 
whites. In Maryland, although the 
slaves had decreased in 30 years 
from 111,502 to 89,737, yet the free 
blacks had increased during the same 
time from about 33,000 to 63,078 
and the ratio of their increase had 
been greatly more rapid than the 
whites. In Virginia, the free blacks 
had increased from about 12,000 in 
1790, to about 50,000 in 1840, and 
the ratio of their increase until 1840 
was generally double that of the 
whites, in 1840 it was slightly less. 
In Kentucky, the free blacks have 


increased from 114 in 1790 to 7,317 . 


in 1840. Between 1830 and 1840, 
the whites in Kentucky had increased 
about 14 per cent. while the free 
blacks had increased about 49 per 
cent. In the census of 1830 the 
whites in Kentucky had increased 
19 per cent. while the free blacks had 
increased 78 per cent. It is worthy 
of remark that the free blacks are 
increasing in Kentucky, with a rapi- 
dity immensely greater than that with 
which they increase in Tennessee, 


and that in Missouri the ratio of 


their increase is immensely superior 
to that of, Kentucky. In the six 
States which we have denominated 
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the subject, that but for the sake of |! 
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| the Northern slave States, there were 

in 1840, 160,502 free blacks, whose 
ratio of increase, if Missouri be omit- 
ted, was double that of the whites 
in the same States, and including 
Missouri, was still considerably 
more rapid than that of the whites. 
J am aware that the natural ratio of 
increase of the free blacks in the 
Northern’ States is greatly inferior to 

that of the whites, and that in the 

South it is inferior to that of the 

slaves. I am also aware that it is 

the constant accession which the free 
‘blacks of Kentucky receive from 
continued emancipation, which swells 
their number so rapidly. ‘The same 
cause no doubt contributes to swell 
the ratio of increase in the other 
frontier slave Siates. But this does 
notin the slightest degree lessen the 
danger arising from the rapidity with 
‘which they are increasing. Unless 
counteracted by powerful and strin- 
gent legislation, of a character which 
can hardly be maintained for a long 
time, the free blacks of Kentucky 
must for many years continue to in- 
crease far more rapidly than the 
whites. Maryland, Delaware, and 
Virginia, are absolutely flooded, and 
Kentucky is following in their foot- 
steps with arapidity which will soon 
cause her to look around for a reme- 
dy. What shall she do? Instruct 
ithem, Christianize them, convert 

them into good, enlightened, and in- 
| dustrious citizens ? Alas! the dream 
'of Abon Hassan, in the Arabian tale, 
| was not more vain and mischievous. 
Take away from man all that is lofty 
and ennobling in his nature, the love 
of praise, the deathless thirst for re- 
nown, the ambition that impels, the 
|hope that cheers, the desire to be 
| loved, to be admired, to live in the 
|memory of his fellows, and what do 
‘you leave him? Why you leave 
jhim the base emotion of fear, and 
| the low passion for the gratification 


of his animal appetites! What shall 
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stimulate the emancipated slave in| 
Kentucky, t6 noble exertion? In 
what walk, profession, or calling 
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Randolph’s negroes most eloquently 
respond to the inquiry. Shall we 
put them to the sword, as an enemy 


= =? 
a shall he seek to rise to honor? Where | in our midst, which we cannot pro- 
ing is the high hope that is to cheer pitiate,and dare not leave at liberty ? 
bly him in the long struggle of life?) Let us look around and see if hu- 
nid Will all the virtues of humanity) manity cannot suggest a less despe- 
5 of united in his single person, lift him rate remedy. ‘There is upon the 
the to a social level with the humblest | western coast of the African conti- 
sto of the white race? Will temperance nent, a vast tract of fertile territory, 
io and self-denial, unblemished integ-| capable of furnishing subsistence to 
the rity, daring courage, and lofty ge-| 50,000,000 of men. It is thinly 
i tn nius, cause his color and race to be) tenanted by barbarous tribes of ne- 
hoon forgotten, and lift him to a level) groes, whose grade of civilization is 
satin with the mighty and noble of the) about equal to that of the Indian in 
isfie land? The convict, discharged from | his wildest state. Here is the natu- 
sate the penitentiary, may hope one day | ral eradle of the negro race. Here 
vell to rise to honor, for he may change) he was originally planted by the 
soe his name and his place, and none) Creator, and from this coast he was 
baie may recognize him asthe condemned | torn by violence more than 300 years 
the felon who was disgraced. But where ago. Nature has given to the negro 
with is the fountain in which the emanci- | a constitution, adapted to its burning 
Lili pated slave can wash away the damn- sun and deadly night-dew, but the 
oa ing mark, which consigns him to in- white man sickens and dies where 
wort famy and contempt. He is driven the negro thrives and prospers. ‘The 
Lakin with scorn from every walk of hono-| Great Author of nature, who has 
cky rable ambition. Not for him is the | created such an infinite variety of 


) in- 
the 
and 


bar or the pulpit, the favor of the 
people, the soldier’s renown, or the 


scholar’s wreath. What then shall 


plants and animals, has generally 
assigned to each a local habitation 
and a home, adapted to its nature, 


or he do? Why let him eat and drink | from which, if left to itself, it will 
0 like the dog or wolf, and let him | rarely wander. ‘The natural habita- 
noe sleep away, if he can, the memory | tion of the negro is under the African 
an. of his degradation. The question is | tropical sun. About twenty-five years 
aslint not what shall he do, but what shall ago, when the free blacks began to 
aeat we do! Sixty-two thousand free press heavily upon Jelaware and 
fate blacks in Maryland! Fifty thou- Maryland, and when the future in- 
iti sand in Virginia, and seventeen thou- crease of the evil began distinctly to 
tale, sand in little Delaware, all increas- disclose itself, a few enlightened and 
pees, ing more rapidly than the whites. benevolent philanthropists purchased 
ofty Kentucky and Missouri following territory of the natives on the Afri- 
yond rapidly'in their wake, with a space)can coast, and persuaded a small 
ee decidedly accelerated every year. | colony of free blacks to risk them- 
, the Why, in fifty or an hundred years selves as pioneers of civilization, in 
ere the evil would become intolerable. |the ancient land of their fathers. 
the Shall we drive them from us? From that time to the present, there 
tdo Where shall we drive them ? west- has been a constant, but feeble flow 
ialnne ward on Missouri, eastward on Vir- | of population to the colony, com- 
anil ginia, northward on Ohio, or south- _mensurate with the smallness of the 
ton ward on ‘fennessee. Will Ohio give | fund, and poverty of resources, which 
hall them shelter and a home? John | has heretofore cramped the exertions 
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of the society. 


has now a population of about 5,000 


emancipated blacks or their descen- | 
dants; they are upon extremely | 


friendly terms with the native tribes ; 
they have, by peaceable purchases 
from time to time, added largely to 


the territory originally bought, and | 


have now honestly paid for territory 
equal in extent to the whole of Eng- 
land, and having a sea coast of about 
300 miles. All mechanical arts, all 


liberal professions, the occupations | 


of commerce, ‘and of politics, are 
successfully carried on by the negro 
race. ‘They already own seven 


merchant vessels, and their exports | 


already reach the sum of $140,000 
annually. 


come subject to their influence, have | 
abandoned idolatry, have adopted a} 


civilized costume and habits, and are | 
ardently seeking to elevate them- | 
selves to a level with the colonists, | 


by sending their children to their 
schools, and attending their churches. 
They have adopted a republican con- 
stitution upon the model of our State 
governments, and their courts of law, 
and legislative sessions, have already 
assumed the decorum and regularity 
which have heretofore peculiarly | 


marked the infant settlements of the | 


Anglo-Saxon race. ‘The petty kings | 
of barbarous tribes, for at least 200 
miles in the interior of Africa, are. 
eagerly seeking to open a friendly 
intercourse with the colonists, and | 


The infant colony | 


Liberia already numbers | 
twenty-three Christian churches, with ! 
1,700 communicants ; her missiona- | 
ries are actively employed among | 
the barbarous tribes around them ; at | 
least 15,000 natives have already be- | 


portion of the south, unaided by 
State or national wealth, and solely 
upheld by the scanty contributions 
of private benevolence. Nothing is 
more common in our State, than a 
complaint of the exceeding slowness 
of the operations of the society. 
Twenty-five years, to many, seems 


‘an age—a little eternity, within 
which, Africa should have been 


Christianized, and every free black 
in the Union removed. Such per- 
sons will perhaps be surprised to 
hear, that the growth of Liberia, in 
all the elements of future prosperity, 
is more rapid than that ofany colony, 
with whose history we are intimate- 
ly acquainted, not excepting that of 
the United States. 

The first English colony settled 
upon the shores of the New World 
in 1586, and twenty-five years there- 
after, their number did not exceed 
five hundred souls, among whom 
life and property were so insecure, 
| that they were governed by all the 
rigor of martial law. At least forty 
years had elapsed from the first at- 
tempt at settlement, before the united 
colonies of Great Britain had equalled 


| the growth of Liberia, and nowhere 


save in New England, was the poli- 
tical and religious constitution of so- 
ciety equally firm and stable. There 
‘is not a Spanish colony at this day, 
where civil and religious rights are 
as well understood, and as firmly 
established, as in the infant Repub- 
lic of Liberia. The little colony 
maintains democratic institutions in 
|peace and in security, administers 
justice, and levies taxes, maintains a 
| prodigious ascendency among the 


are already negotiating for the privi- || surrounding tribes, who regard her 


lege of sending their children to} 
their schools. All this has occurred | 


within twenty-five years, since the | mult or disorder. 


'with admiration and wonder, with- 
out a standing army, and without tu- 
There is not an 


first emigrant from the United States | old established government in Eu- 
landed upon the African coast, is t rope, at this day, which would dare 
defiance of furious opposition from | to imitate her example. 
the north, deep-seated jealousy in a | 





No doubt 
‘her growth has been slow, but it is 
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her growth was absolutely necessary | 
to her future greatness, and is the 


surest evidence which man can de- | 


rive, thatshe is destined to be a light 
to the African world, and a home to 
the emancipated slave of America. 
Upon what basis do I rest this confi- 
dent prediction? None but an em- 
piric or enthusiast pretends to be ca- 
pable of penetrating the future, save 
by the diligent observation of the 
past. We argue from the operation 
of known causes to their future ef- 
fects, with absolute certainty, both in 


the natural and moral world, and the | 


business of life would not be carried 
on for another day, but for a fixed 
and universal belief in the constancy 
of the rule. Democratic institutions 
are of all others the most difficult to 
maintain, and no nation has ever yet 
successfully maintained them, save 
by a long previous training, upon a 
small scale at first, and gradually en- 
larging its bounds, as by practice it 
becomes more skillful in the art of 
governing. Such was the growth of 
the American Republic. The nu- 
cleus of American greatness, the 
embryo of that colossal power, 
whose: shadow is thrown darkly 
over the future of the Old World, 
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easy to show that the slowness of || same grave and sober material, and 


was the little Pilgrim Church, which | 


the Mayflower bore over the wintry | 


ocean, and left to the mercy of 
Heaven, upon the cold and rocky 
shore of Plymouth. The stern mo- | 
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‘an hundred and fifty years of expe- 
‘rience in the exercise of democratic 
institutions, leaning partially for sup- 
port upon the British crown, was 
necessary, before the infant Repub- 
lie was ready to walk forth in the 
world alone! The earth has yet 
seen no other example of democratic 
institutions maintained upon a great 
scale. France attempted it with a 
population of 25,000,000, and the 
world has scarcely yet recovered 
from the shock of her example, 
England, Hayti, Mexico, all have 
failed in a like attempt, because their 
essay was on too large a scale, and 
from the want of previous and gra- 
dual preparation. Liberia, begin- 
ning like New England, upon a 
| small scale, with a well selected ma- 
terial, slowly and gradually increas- 
ing, has already passed the critical 
period of infancy, and will soon be- 
come capable of bearing large ac¢ces- 
sions of our black population, with- 
out anarchy or confusion. But what 
_would have been the fate of the in- 
fant colony, if twenty years ago, the 
300,000 free blacks of the United 
States, with all their ignorance and 
vice, had been hurled upon them at 
once. It requires but little sagacity, 
to declare, that the light of the young 
Republic would have sunk forever 
beneath the deluge of this worse 
‘than vandal barbarism. He who ex- 
pects that an age of miracles will re- 


rality, the mature, yet ardent taste | turn, that the operation of second 
for religious freedom, was the solid || causes will be dispensed with, and 
foundation, upon which, slowly and | that time cease to be an element in 
gradually, a vast superstructure has | the advancement of human affairs, 


been raised. 


It was easy for a sin- H may regret that the growth of Liberia 
gle Christian church to establish and | has been slow and gradual. 


But the 


maintain a republic, while a million || enlightened and steady friend of the 
of men in the same situation, with- ! African race, will not be discouraged 


out previous experience, would have 

been lost in the Babel and Anarchy 

of theirown numbers. The acces- 

sion to their number was slow and 

gradual, composed chiefly of the 
10 





| by a circumstance, which he regards 


hes a happy omen of future grandeur 
‘and rénown. All that is great and 
| permanent, and salutary on earth, is 
| slow in its development. The bird, 
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the insect, the flower, that rushes 
earliest to maturity, is ever the first | 


to perish and dee¢ay. Of all the ani- | ceive from the native tribes, 
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| tural growth, and the accession of 


istrength which she will slowly re- 
there 


mals, which inhabit our earth, the | cannot be a rational doubt, that the 
the infancy of man is the longest, | emigration from this country is des- 


the most helpless, and the most pain- | 


ful, yet he alone, of all the busy | 


throng, is destined to triumph over | 


‘tined very largely to increase. As 
the numbers of the free blacks in- 
crease in the frontier slave States, and 


death, and survive even the wreck of | | Ihave shown that they will continue 


the planet he inhabits. 
pageants which have dazzled the 
eyes of the earth, the Empire of Na- 
poleon was the most splendid and 
glorious. Like the enchanted palace 
of the Arabian tale, it sprung up to 
maturity in a single night, and so 
massive were its proportions, so gi- 
gantic seemed its strength, that the 
profound and far reaching sagacity 
of even Pitt and McIntosh, were at 
fault, and predicted for it a duration, 
commensurate with the iron materi- 
als of which it seemed composed. 
But scarcely were the predictions 
recorded, when the mighty mass 
crumbled in ruins, and in less than 
twelve months, scarce a wreck re- 
mained visible to the eye. Not so 
the vast fabric of Roman greatness. 
From a little association of shep- 
herds and herdsmen, upon the banks 
of a trifling stream, it gradually and 
slowly rose, through long centuries 
of continued growth, to the empire | 
of the world. Where are now the 
enemies that grappled with her green 
vouth, or triumphed over her de- 
clining years? Carthage and Mace- 
don, Goths, and Vandals, Parthians 
and Iiuns, are names that have long 
passed away. Religions, languages, 
empires, all have perished, but the 
eternal city still lifts her grey head 
above the wreck of dead empires, 
and even now the eyes of the world 
are turned to her, with an interest as 
fresh and as strong, as when two 
thousand years ago she grasped the 
sceptre of the world. Liberia*grows 
slowly, but she consolidates her 
strength, and becomes familiarized 
to self-government. Besides her na- 
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to increase rapidly, their condition 
will gradually become more and more 
| disagreeable and uneasy. ‘The public 
| feelings against them is daily be- 
coming stronger. At the same time 
Liberia will every vear become a 
more desirable residence to them. 
The facility of intercourse so recently 
established, will soon dispel the 
vague horror which distance and 
ignorance have cast over the country. 
As soon as they thoroughly under- 
stand the advantages of Liberia, and 
as soon as they feel a little more 
sensibly the evil and annoyance of 
a residence here, and both events 
are rapidly approaching, there will 
be little difficulty in finding emigrants 
willing to go at the expense of the 
colony. The rapidly growing nui- 
sance of a free blaek population, 
will, in all probability, increase the 
amount of private contribution, and 
| will certainly awaken the States most 
severely pressed, to the necessity 
of an annual appropriation. Before 
'many years have passed, and when 
| the intercourse with Liberia shall 
have greatly increased, the most in- 
telligent and wealthy of the free 
blacks, will gladly emigrate at their 
own expense, and at a still later 
period, the tendency of the free 
‘blacks to Liberia, will become as 
general and irresistible, as is now 
that of the pauper population of 
Europe to our own shores. The 
same causes which produce the one, 
must inevitably produce the other. 
The enormous increase of Dutch 
emigration, since so easy a com- 
munication by mail has been opened 
with Germany, is very striking, and 
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steps are now in progress, which | 


will render the communication be- 
tween the free blacks of America 
and Liberia, easy and familiar. ‘There 
can be no doubt that Liberia will 
with every year become more able 
to bear the increased emigration, 
which must soon pour in upon her, 
just as America is now able to sustain | 
an annual influx of nearly 300,000 
ignorant foreigners, which one hun- 


dred years ago would have seriously | 
| tale of African greatness. 


endangered her government. 

As religious oppression in the old 
world caused a constant stream of 
emigration to the infant colonies of 
New England—-as that emigration 


has slowly increased during the last) 


two hundred years, until now it has 


swelled to a roaring flood which |, 


threatens to overwhelm us—so the 
uneasy and degraded condition of, 
the free black in this country, con-| 
trasted with the brilliant prospect. 
which invites him to Liberia, with | 


the daily increasing facility of in-| 


tercourse between America and Li- 
beria, together with the continued | 
and increasing operation of that great 
movement which I have endeavored 
to illustrate, will cause the tide 


of emigration to set towards the | 


African shore at last with a force 


which even the most sanguine can | 
All the great | 
causes now in operation, are most | 
and growing people. 
|| seventy years in the life of a nation? 


now scarcely imagine. 


surely destined to continue in exist- 
ence, and to grow in power. The 
root and foundation of the whole, the |; 
life and soul of the mighty movement, | 
is the public opinion of the Christ- | 
ian and civilized world. If that) 
shall halt in its forward movement |) 
of the Jast hundred years, if it shall | 
retrace all the steps which it has 
taken, if slavery shall again cover 
New England, Jamaica, and St. Do- 
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of African civilization is vain. But 
if the march of public opinion is 
onward and not backward, then shall 
the long night of African barbarism 
come to a close, and the starry flag 
of her great republic shall yet flout 
the blue skies of the tropical world. 
Time, the mighty workman, the 
great philosopher, the builder up of 
truth, and the destroyer of error— 
time alone is necessary to disclose 
to a wondering world the incredible 
Let time 
roll on for the short space of a single 
human life, the three score and ten 
years, which the child now living 
may well hope to witness, and what 
will that child see upon the far Libe- 
‘rian coast? A cluster of little repub- 
lics extending three hundred miles 
upon the coast, and two hundred 
Their surface 
is dotted with villages and their porte 
are crowded with shipping. We 
hear every where the familiar accents 
of our own language, and we see 
‘every where the evidences of that 
all-pervading commercial activity 


| which democratic institutions and a 
| maritime situation never fail to en- 
gender. 


The population is yet thin, 
except in the seaport towns, but 
churches, villages, and dwellings, 
are rising with magical rapidity in 
the interior, and every thing displays 
the bustle and activity of a young 
But what is 


Let time still roll on, and look not 
‘again at the young republic until her 
childhood is passed, and her strength 
confirmed by the years of a nation’s 
‘growth. Let three times the span of 
man’s brief existence be allowed her 
| —let two hundred years roll away— 
let her growth be incomparably be- 
low that of Ohio, and after the next 
forty years, let her ratio of increase 


more darken the ocean with its|be only that of the whole United 
legitimate flag, then the death- knell | States, and you have a republic of 


of Liberia has struck, and the hope | 


ten millions ef souls. Let democratie 
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freedom, and geographical position, 





her that it has shown in the Anglo- | 








mate. Let the protestant religion have 
one half the influence with 
which it has exercised over the more 
favored races of the earth, and the 
interior of Africa will sparkle in the | 
light of the Christian faith, and the ac- | 
tive hum of civilized industry will 









bering mountains. Why should not 






miracle should be performed? Do 
we expect that nature shall alter her | 
ordinary course, or even increase by | 
a single degree the ordinary rapidity of 
herstep? So far from this being the 








ordinary power of second causes, in 
deference to the supposed inferiority | 
of the African race—an inferiority | 
assumed in argument, but never yet | 
| proved by the haughty races which 
iE | have hitherto oppressed them ; for if | 
all men are really descended from | 










result of accidental, and not perma-| 
nent and original causes. 







coast, only one half of the growth of | 






period, upon the American continent. | 
What philosopher or politician in 
the days of King James, in the tobacco || 
plantation of Jamestown, or the little | 
Pilgrim Church of the wilderness, | 
saw the mighty empire which in | 
two hundred years was to bestride 
the American continent from the 
Isthmus of Darien to the North Pole, 












old world with so haughty a crest? 
Admit that the negro belongs to the 
race of Adam, and that long continued 
moral] causes will operate upon him 
as they have done upon other races 
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exert but one half the influence upon | 
Saxon race, and her flag will cover | 
the ocean and ransack every sea with | 


the rich produce of her tropical cli- | 


them | 


awaken the echoes of her long slumn- | 


these things be? Do we ask that any | 


case, we even abate somewhat of the | 


Adam, the difference of races is the | 


We assign | 
to the African upon the Liberian | 


the Anglo-Saxon, within ‘the same | 


| as her oppressors. 


and move among the crowns of the | 


of man, and all the difficulties of | 
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|| African civilization are solved by the 
simple lapse of time. 
i In conclusion, 1 may remark, that 
| there is an inherent probability in 
the event which J have predicted, 
from its accordance with the general 
| tendency to compensation, and an 
equalizing adjustment of the balance 
of good or evil, traces of which are 
clearly apparent in the history of the 
_world. Power and civilization, great- 
ness and renown, have never been 
permanent in races or localities, 
climates or colors. Within the short 
| period of authentic history, the 
sceptre of civilization and power has 
been successively wielded by many 
different races, from all of whom in 
turn it has been wrested by another 
race. It has shown itself equally 
averse to a permanent residence in 
any quarter of the globe, and has 
alternately occupied and abandoned 
many regions of the earth, which 
have successively passed through the 
extremes of power and degradation, 
of refinement and barbarism. Assyria 
‘and Egypt at one time monopolized 
‘the power, the arts, and the science 
‘of the world, They have long been 
| sunk in barbarism and degradation. 
The freedom, the eloquence, the 
renown of Greece, once held the 
world in admiration and fear; but 
for long centuries she has been the 
| slave of barbarism and as barbarous 
ltaly has alter- 
‘nately been the seat of freedom and 
| slavery, power and weakness, en- 
lightened elegance and gross supersti- 
tion. Within the last four hundred 
years Spain has passed through the 
'extremes of freedom and renown, 
slavery and disgrace. Power and 
civilization seem thus far to have 
| travelled from the far east in a west- 
ern direction, successively visiting 
‘and deserting almost every race and 
| region i in its route. Even the cheer- 
less deserts of Arabia have not been 
always deserted, and the darkness of 
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the middle ages was cheered by the 
science, the civilization, and the 
renown of her Saracen Calephs. 
Almost every other race has had its 
day of light, however deep the dark- 
ness which has followed. But the 
lot of the negro has as yet been an 
unmingled -heritage of woe. That 
beautiful system of compensation 
which pervades the work of the 
Creator, by which any apparent in- 
justice or defect in one gift to his 
creatures is atoned for and compen- 
sated in some other way, is finely 
illustrated by Paley, and is too 
familiar to be dwelt upon by me. 
And if the African negro is not the 
only one of his creatures to whom 
the rule does not apply, we would 
suppose it natural, that at some time 
and in some way, the long delayed 
hour of compensation would arrive. 
What a splendid illustration of the 
rule will be given, if the negro race 
shall finally be exalted by the same 
hand which laid them low. — If arts 
and civilization, wealth and renown, 
lifeand immortality,shall be bestowed 
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upon their country, by the Anglo- 
Saxon, in return for the dark atrocity 
of the slave trade, and the long 
bondage of the deadly.rice swamp. 
| Who will not rejoice if such shall 
finally be the result? Who would 
not wish in his day and generation 
to contribute his feeble aid in atoning 
for a great wrong inflicted by his race 
in other days, and in converting it 
into an incalculable blessing to genera- 
tions yet unborn? True we can never 
witness the final consummation of 
the work. We cannot, except by 
long anticipation, feast our eyes upon 
the spectacle of African regeneration. 
Bat even we can gaze upon the 
germination of the plant whose flower 
and fruit will yet gladden the eyes of 
our children. It is our duty to aid 
its struggling infancy—to enlist the 
sympathy of our countrymen in its 
support, to protect it as far as possible 
from the blind fury of its enemies, 
with the thorough conviction, that the 
revolution of a few brief years will 
place it upon a foundation which 
may bid defiance to opposition. 


fetter from a Colored Man in Uew York. 


Tue following letter from George 


H. Baltimore, we intended to have | 


published sooner, but it was crowd- 
ed out by a press of other matter.— 
We now lay it before our readers as 


a specimen of the change that is tak- | 


ing place in the minds of many of 
the colored people respecting Libe- 
ria. 
Wiitexact Vittacer, 
January 19, 1848. 
Rev. Wm. McLain: I received 


| Repository for the present year, con- 
taining the interesting documents of 


the new and independent State—its 
| Declaration of Independence and its 
Constitution. I see the notice of the 
‘thirty-first anniversary of the Ameri- 
‘can Colonization Society at the Fe- 
| deral Capital, Washington. My de- 
sire is that the grace of God may fall 
on its membership, and wise coun- 
| sel attend its deliberations, for it kills 
| two birds with one stone, as the old 
saying has it. ‘It takes the colored 
‘man poor and mean—yea, almost 


the December Repository of 1847, | child-like to any thing that is manly 
by paying its postage, from a second |in the United States—with his con- 
person. I can assure you.that I read sent, and places him on a continent 
its pages with the profoundest inter-|| where the half bushel which covered 
est. I also received the January | his intellectual faculties from the world 
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is thrown off, and already begins to || States, so that they would eventual- 


give light ' Qd. It takes away |\ly have to revolutionize from the 
the flims o, (by opening a | United States as the United States 
door for . “0 have slaves to did from Great Britain. ‘The pro- 


send them .o Liberia) for we will not} blem is solved. The Government 
Jive in the same State or country with | of Liberia declares that the American 
them where they are called free. My || Colonization Society has fulfilled all 
imaginary objection against this phi- | its engagements, and Liberia is a free 
lanthropic institution was, not that | political State; and it is clearly to be 
they could not establish the colony ; | seen that its citizens have a just con- 
not that they would not aid in its ||ception of paying honor to whom 
growth ; but would they, in a eentu- | honor is due, by rewarding their in- 
ry or half century, when the ecolo- | defatigable Governor, J. J. Roberts, 
nists required their independence, || with the first Presidential Chair.— 
would not the members of the Ame- || So my imaginary objection is blown 
rican Colonization Soeiety, some of | to the winds. 

whose members actually held men} Yours in the cause of the oppress- 
as slaves, with those who did not, | ed and Colonization. 

construe it some way into the hands | GEO. H. BALTIMORE. 
of the government of the United | 
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Resignation of Bev. Mr. Kavanaugh. 


Tue Rev. B. T. Kavanaugh hav-| our cause inthis State. Indeed we shali 
ing resigned his agency in Indiana, | ever esteem it an honor, to be identi- 
| fied with the colonization cause, as 
5 ns ’ | we have been in our recent agency. 
Colonizationist his valedictory ad-| May Heaven prosper the Pn corte it 
dress, from which* we make the || Colonization Society—crown Liberia 
following extracts : | with signal success, long life and 
In taking a final leave of our friends, } much renown—engage the hearts of 
therefore, we do so under feelings of | all good men in its support, and 
peculiar satisfaction, in view of the | bring speedy relief and great elevation 
very prosperous condition in which | to the colored race. 
we leave our cause. We shallever|) But while circumstances have 
be its devoted friend and advoeate, } compelled us to take the course we 
in private capacity, we shal! hold | have done, the interest of the great 
ourself ready to defend it to the || cause abroad is not to be affected, 
last against the assaults and slanders || adversely, in the slightest degree. 
of its enemies. We hope the aux-|| So far from it, the events of the past 
iliary societies in Indiana will keep || year have given to our glorious cause 
up their organizations, hold public! an impetus, which will enable it to 
meetings, and make their annual| arise to its true position before the 
contributions. In the future, it will|) American people and before the 
afford us great pleasure to meet the| world. It has witnessed, in the ad- 
many friends we have made through- || vance movements of its colonies in 
out the State, should fortune favor us || Liberia, results which have crowned 
so much, here or elsewhere. Itisan| it withimperishable honors and filled 
honor and a pleasure to be associated | its friends and patrons with inex- 
with such persons as have patronized | pressible delight. The proud posi- 


presents in the last number of the 
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Rev. H. 


tion now occupied by Liberia, as a 


free, independent Republic, a sove- | 
reign and enlightened nation, reflects | 


back upon its founders and the Ame- 


rican Colonization Society,a radient | 
light which vindicates the wisdom of 


its policy, and the benevolence of its 


schemes, in a degree which will bid | 


defiance to all efforts, ever again to 
obscure her prospects, or check her 
future career, in doing a work, the 


accomplishment of which will essen- | 


tially benefit the whole human race, 


and powerfully tend to revolutionize | 


the African continent, and extend to 
the ends of the earih. 

Inp1ana will share in this work. 
The good seed already sown will not 
be lost. ‘There are thousands of true 


and generous friends in our State, | 


whose pleasure it will be to perform 
a noble part in so great a work. 
very large majority of our citizens 
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| sentiment. The time is at hand, when 
their influence will be used to un- 
deceive the colored people of this 
country, who have long been imposed 
upon, by hearing doleful accounts 
of the designs of Colonizationists 
‘and the character of Liberia. Al- 
ready the colored people of Illinois, 
in a convention of six or seven 
hundred, have taken action on the 
subject, and sent an agent to examine 
the country, who will return and re- 
'port—doubtless favorably ; when 
there will be a general emigration. 
There are now many emigrants who 
| have engaged their passage, in the 
| East,who will sail during the present 
_year. Liberia, as a Repustic, will 
win to her embrace thousands every 
year, who. will go on their own 
These are the prospects 


charges. spec 
hey are cheering in 


before us. 
‘the extreme. 


are now right on this subject, in | 


[From the Presbyterian Herald. j 


Bev. GH. 


Our readers will remember this 
name as being that of acolored man, 
a slave, who under great difficulties 


succeeded in procuring 2 highly re- 


spectable education, and was finally 


licensed bv one of the Presbyteries | 


in Alabama, and purchased with his 
family, by the Synods of Alabama 
and Mississippi, and sent to Africa 
as a missionary of the Presbyterian | 
Board. 


He has written a letter to | 


W. Ellis. 


very agreeably) in my remembrance. 
A view of Monrovia, as taken by 
travelers on the high sea, standing 
as it does upon a lofty and beautiful 
| promontory, is sublime and inviting 
to a sea weary travelerin an eminent 
degree, especially when viewed by 
one who expects to make this long 
jexpected city his future home, the 
stage of his future actions, a free and 
happy home for his children. * * 


Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Gainesville, | The second Sabbath afier my arri- 
Alabama, dated Monrovia, Novem-| val [ preached in the Presbyter an 
ber 19, 1847, from which we make, church, from Ephesians ii. 20 :— 
the following extracts, as being in- 1 *And are built upon the foundation 
teresting to our numerous readers | ‘of the apostles and prophets, Je- 
who contributed to his purchase, as | sus Christ himself being the chief 
well as to the friends of Christ in||corner stone. The Rev. James 
general. He says: | Eden (then pastor of our church) 

“We are all in Africa, and are all|| died on the first day of June, aged 
well, very well. Wearrivedat Mon-| 63 years, and on the third Sabbath 
rovia, 14th March, 1847; and, sir, I of Aug. I was installed pastor of the 
was never more disappointed (though || 1st Presbyterian church of Monrovia. 
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two weeks after our arrival, butit has 
been with us unusually moderate. | 
My children had scarcely any fever. 
Celia, my wife, has been moderately 
sick. She had very little fever. My 
own attacks have been more frequent 
than all the rest of my family together, 
but my attacks were very short, 
for I have never been confined to bed, 
nor even in the house, three days at 
a time. 

‘*There have been five persons 
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Liberality. 


Tue following instance of great 
liberality was showed by one of the 
company of emigrants who sailed in 
the Packet on the 1}th ultimo. It is 


worthy of all praise : 
To the Editor of the African Repository : 

It is often thought, and sometimes 
charged, upon those who emancipate 
slaves, that such only are liberated 
who are unfit, either from age, in- 
firmity, or habits, for other purposes. 
Permit me to relate an anecdote 
which came under my own imme- 
diate observation, and leave it to you | 
to make such reflections on it as you 
may think proper. 

During the past year a lady eman- | 
cipated all her slaves (about forty,) 


ing assembled in the Court House, 
in Washington, Pa., to hear a color- 
ed man, Mr. Waiker, state his rea- 
sons for wishing aid to enable him 


to visit Liberia, and see for himself) 


the real condition of things, with a 
view to return and report to the co- 
lored people. 


The Hon. Judge Grayson was} 
called to the Chair, and Professor R. | 


H. Lee was made Secretary. 
Professor Murray was requested 

to open the meeting with prayer. 

The Chairman introduced Mr. 
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‘‘We took the acclimating fever in | 








Proceedings at a Meeting in Washington, Pa. 


On Friday, February 17th, a meet-,, 
|Mr. Pinney stated the substance of 
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Proceedings at a Meeting in Washington, Pa. [May, 





~~ 





—" 


added to our church since I have 
been pastor, three by letter, and two 
new converts, one was my son Jere- 
miah. Please ask the kind and bene- 
volent white ladies of to accept 
the assurances of the everlasting 
gratitude of myself and family for 
the bright manifestation of their love 
to the Saviour, but shown to us in 
giving to us, among a variety of other 
good things, a beautiful and costly 





| family Bible. O, may the God of the 


Christian prosper them.”’ 


and bequeathed them her estate. Not 
long after her death the executor to 
whose care they had been intrusted, 
deemed it proper to call them to- 
gether, and state his reasons for de- 
termining to send them to Liberia: 
after he coneluded, one of the ne- 
groes manifesting a deep concern for 
his family, says, “] have no doubt all 
you say is right, and that it is best 
for us to go to Africa, but I grieve to 
leave my wife.’’ His brother, who 
was a single man, with great prompt- 
ness, and manly disinterestedness, 
suid, ‘‘you can take all my money, 
buy your wife, | ean work and sup- 
port myself anywhere.” Such a 
feeling must spring from the prompt- 
ings of a generous soul. 


Watker to the meeting. The Rev. 


letters in recommendation of Mr. 
Walker. Mr. Walker then address- 
ed the meeting. 

A resolution was moved and se- 
conded, and adopted, that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to procure con- 
tributions to aid Mr. Walker. 


J. GRAYSON, Chairman. 


R. H. Ler, Sec’y. 


Committee—Geo. Lanxert, Jas. 
Rupxe, C. M. Reep, Dr. Lang, J. 
R. Grirritn. 
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DOLLOP DE A A A ttl 


Stems of Jntelligence. 


Hore ror Arrica.—An appeal 
in behalf of African Colonization was 
made in Dr. Potts’ Church on Sab- 
bath morning, by Rev. Dr. Hum- 
phrey, late President of Amherst 
College. 
an hour and a half, which was lis- | 
tened'to with profound interest, he 
brought forward a powerful array of 
facts and arguments in favor of Col- 
onization—as affording the only hope 
of true elevation to the free blacks 
in this country ; as a means of great 
good to these United States; as a 
means of extending the blessings of 
Christian civilization over the dark 
continent of Africa; and, finaily, as 
the only possible means of abolish- 
ing the slave trade. 

In urging the importance of send- 
ing back the free blacks, with their | 
own consent, to the arms of their) 
bereaved mother, hie said they were 
capable of governing themselves, | 
and attaining a respectable standing | 
among the nations. ‘This was proved 
in Liberia, now governed, entirely | 
by colored men; no white man| 
holding any office, civil or mili- 
tary, in the country. It had a pub- 
lic library, a lyceum, and two news- 
papers; it had 23 churches, and 
one-third of the entire population 
were communicants. Its laws more 
thorough than ours, compelled pa- 
rents to send their children to school 
between the ages of five and twelve 
years. Of its ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, between three and four thou- 


In an eloquent address of | 


men. Let it not be said that this 
concentration of iniquity has been 
banished from the world by legisla- 
tion, or by the combined fleets of 
Great Britain and America. 

Sir Thomas Buxton, the Wilber- 
force of the present age, has ascer- 
tained by careful investigation, that 
while thirty years ago, 80,000 slaves 
were annually landed on the Ameri- 
can continent, there are now 200,000: 


and.the losses on the passage equal 


145 per cent.; so that the whole 
number abstracted from Africa annu- 
ally, cannot be less than half a mil- 
lion—as many of her children thus 
yearly torn from her soil, as are con- 
tained in the cities of New York 
and Boston; and in forty years an 


/amount equal to the whole of the 


United States. These are literally 
packed, like so many herring, with- 
out room, duting the whole passage, 
to sit upright or stand, and only elev- 
en inches in width allowed to each. 

Sir Thomas Buxton shows that 
no trade can be suppressed by legis- 
lation whose profits equal 30 per 
cent.: and the profits of the slave 
trade actually equal 150 per cent. 
But, he said, even in this state of 


| things,colonization affords the highest 


sand were emancipated slaves, yet) 


they were making most astonishing | 
progress. 
teachers and preachers, build their 


own ships and make their own) 


laws. 
The grand argument in favor of 


colonization, he said, was its influ-)| 


ence on the slave trade, that inhu-| 
man traffic in the blood and souls of | 


ground to expect that this dreadful 
traflic will be abolished. The colony 
of Liberia has already driven the 
trade, with the exception of one fac- 


|tory, from more than 300 miles of 


what was the slave coast, emphati- 
cally.—Journal of Commerce. 


GREENVILLE AND Bivur Barre.— 


They furnish their own), We have heard from these places 


a few weeks since. 


We speak of 
them together, because they are on 
opposite sides of the same river (Si- 
noe,) and very near each other, and in 
their general interest combined. 
Rev. G. Simpson, in charge, under 
date of September 24th, writes :— 
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“We have an increase in the church of 
about ten. ‘The church is in a tole,| 
rably good state at present. Our 
sabbath schools consist of about) 
forty scholars, but we are very much 
in want of books for them.” | 
Doctor James Brown, our teach- | 
er at Blue Barre, says: 
“Our school was opened on the | 
first instant. The ten boys | was| 
allowed to take were brought forward 
very promptly, and have conducted 
themselves much to my satisfaction. | 
Four or five are learning very fast. 
* * * They have joined the 8. 
School at Greenville. * * * Yester- | 
day I had to turn off two or three boys, | 
who were brought forward to be en- | 
tered as scholars. ‘Their fathers 
seem quite dissatisfied,and I fear the | 
dissatisfaction will increase.” 
Although Dr. Brown expresses 
some fears, that in consequence of 
neighborhood jealousies among the 
natives there growing out of the faet, 
that by mere accident, more boys || 
were taken from one village than | 
another; yet from his prudence, and | 
influence among that people, we || 
doubt not satisfactory arrangement | 
will be made. 
We regret that the appropriation | 
for this year, will not admit of a so- 
lution perfectly satisfactory to all | 
concerned, and enabling us to au- 
thorize the admission of twenty, in- | 
stead of fen boys.—.frica’s Lumi- 
nary. 


Mertnopist Episcopat Mission" 
AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE 
Sourn.—The second Annual Report 
of the Missionary Society of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal church in the south, | 
affords evidence of liberal efforts and 
proportionate success in supplying | 
the spiritual wants of the colored | 
people, large numbérs of whom ne- | 
cessarily fall under its jurisdiction. | 
After some earnest defence of the || 
course which the Church has taken | 
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in Christianizing and instructing the 
slave population, the report gives the 
following gratifying intelligence: _ 
Within the fields of our domestic 
missions, the master’s charities are 


| enlarged, and his sympathies enlist- 


ed for the welfare of his responsible 


|| charge—while the mind of the slave 


is enlightened, the moral virtues im- 
proved, a sense of self-respect in- 
spired, and the rights of his owner 
conscientiously regarded—his daily 
labor in the meantime being cheer- 
fully borne, in view of ‘the rest 
that remains for the people of God.” 

In closing these reflections, it may 
not be improper to remark, as the 
fact is not perhaps generally known, 


‘that those conferences in which our 


colored missions are principally lo- 
cated, after defraying all the ex- 
penses of the missionary work with- 
in their own immediate bounds, are 
the /argest contributors to the funds 
of the general treasury of any con- 
ferences within the limits of the 
southern organization. 

The missions among the people 
of color embrace thirteen confer- 
ences, in which collectively are es- 


‘tablished one hundred and twenty- 


nine missions, employing one hun- 
dred and twenty-two missionaries, 
who have the oversight of thirty- 
three thousand four hundred and 
ninety-three members. Of these con- 
ferences, South Carolina has the 
largest membership, viz: 9,103; Ten- 
nessee, the next, 5,069; and the 
others range from 1,200 to nearly 
5,000. The reports from the Suan- 
day scholars are not complete; those 
given amount to upward of 10,000. 

The yearly income of this Society 
amounted to $73,667 66. 





Great Curiostry.—The Post 
states that a Bosjuman, or Bushman, 
from South Africa, the first specimen 
of the race ever brought to this coun- 
try, is now in this city, and will 
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shortly be exhibited to the public. ||seldom exceed four feet four inches 
This race of men, certainly one of jin height. ‘They live in the bush, 
the most curious, in their physical | having no shelter of any kind, and 
organization and habits, on the face | dress in skins of the rudest descrip- 
of the globe, inhabit a district of | tion. te 

country lying some fifteen hundred | CoLONIZATION IN ILLINoIs.—The 
miles northeast of Cape Town. The | subject of emigration to Liberia is 
region of country which they inhabit | attracting the serious attention of 
is mountainous and difficult to ap- | large numbers of the more respecta- 
proach. The Bushmen have mani- || ble,industrious,and intelligent among 
fested the strongest dislike to an in- |) ihe free colored people of Illinois. 
tercourse with other people. ‘They |'They have appointed one of their 
are exceedingly shy, and always fly | number, the Rev. Mr. Ball, of Spring- 
at the approach of the white man. | field, but formerly from Virginia, to 
They have no Jaws, no chiefs, no | visit Liberia, and, after exploring its 
language, except a kind of guttural || advantages as a home and country 
utterance, very disagreeable to the | for the free colored people of the 
ear. Their food consists of reptiles, || United States, to return and report 
as lizards, ants, &c. Instature they | the result of his observations. 























Commercial Agent at Monrovia, Liberia. 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


James W. Lucenseet, of Mary- | ted States at Monrovia, Liberia, ap- 
land, Commercial Agent of the Uni-| pointed the 8th of April, 1848. 







Receipts of the American Colonijsation Society, 
From the 20th of March, to the 20th of April, 1848. 










MAINE. | 50 cents, A Friend, $1, John 

By Rev. Charles Soule :— ! P. Mellen, $1, Jos. M. Hayes, 
fortland—Eliphalet Greely, Ma- || $1, Philip Eastman, $2, Saml. 
dam Preble, Eben Steele, cash, || Whitten, Samuel Hartley, Thos. 
cash, cash, each $5; Edward || Cutts, C. G. Burleigh, D. Mer- 
Gould, H. J. Libbey, C. G. || rill, T. M. Hayes, C. C. Saw- 






Downes, H. Covel, A Friend, | yer, J. W. Leland, Ichabod Jor- 





J. O. Bancroft, W. Coney, Low- dan, each $1; A Friend, A 












i 
ell & Senter, E. C. Stevens, E. || Friend, each 25 cts., Chas. W. 
Carter, jr., R. Emerson, R. '| Holmes, Wm. Stackpole, James 
Mitchell, J. B. Cummings, Al- || Lord, each 50 cts., Ivory King, 
bert J. Merrill, each $1...... - 4400) 25 cts., Mark Prime, 50 cts., 
Westbrook—-James Deering...... 10 00 || David Wiggin, $1, A Friend, 
North Yarmouth—S. Sweetser, $2, || 48 cts., A Friend, 50 cts., A 
Thos. Chase, $1, “ A Friend,” f Friend, 96 cts. <ccccs ccc oo 8 
25 cts., Geo. Wvods, $1, Saml. || Windham—William Warren, $2, 
H. Shepley, $l.....2....000. 5 25 | Daniel Hall, 25 cents, Enoch 
South Berwick—John Plummer, || White, 50 cts., cash, 10 cts., Pe- 
$5, John Hubbard, $2, Mrs. D. | ter Trickey, $1, Levi Hall, 50 
Tredick, $3, Dr. Ezra Bartlett, j cts., J. Eveleth, $1........0. 5 35 
John Frost, Elisha N. Jewett, || Kennebunk—Ivory Lord, $3, Geo. 






each $1, “Two Friends,” $5.. 18 00|| Lord, $2, Chas. Thompson, $8, 
Saco and Biddeford—S. Hopkins, || Wm. Lord, $10, N. L. Thomp- 
$5, T. Jordan, jr., $2, Wm. P. || son, $2, Daniel Nason, $2, oe 
Haines, $5, cash, $1, J. S. Fair- || $5, W. B. Sewall, $3, cash, 50c. 
field, $2, A. T. Johnson, 50 cts. 1 Wm. Lord, jr., $5, B. Palmer, 
C. C. G Thornton, $1, cash, | $1, R. Curtis, $1, cash, $1, 
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cash, 0 cts.. Joseph Hatch, $1, 
A. Titcomb, $8, Joseph Tit- 
comb, $5, cash, $1, public con- 
tribution, $12 30 
Gorham—Mrs. C. A. Robie, by 
Capt. Geo. Barker 
Bath—From Bath Colonization 
Society, $87, Charles Crocker, 
Esq., $14, from a friend of Co- 
lonization, $20.......ccecees 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cornish—Mrs. F. M. Ripley, per 
Capt. George Barker......... 
VERMONT. 
Stowe—Dr. Daniel Washburn, to 
complete his life-membership of 
the American Colonization So- 
ciety, by Dea. 8. Tracy 
CONNECTICUT. 
By Rev. James Ely ; 
Bolton—Carline Andrus, $2, Du- 
than Avery, Rachael Holbrook, 
Sessions Lawson, each $1; Lo- 
is Andrus, 60 cents, Martha 
Strong, Ruth Badger, Abigail 
Skinner, Mrs. Lawson, Clarissa 
Fox, Eunice Everest, each 50 
cts., Cynthia Daggett, 25 cts... 
North Coventry—E. Pomery, Har- 
vey Kingsbury, R. B. Chamber- 
lain, each $5; L. & S. L. Tal- 
cott, $2, Dr. Hunt, Alberarle 
Loomis, each $1; Sol. Brew- 
ster, cash, each 50 cts.; Selah 
Hibbard, Lydia Hibbard, A. 
Jones, Betsey Jones, John Loo- 
mis, Sophia Loomis, Aurelia L. 
Talcott, each 25 cts 
Hartford—Thomas 8. Williams, 
$25, J. B. Homer, Alfred Smith, 
each $20; Rutan and Mary Pat- 
ten, Francis Parsons, Charles 
Seymour, David Watkinson, D. 
F. Robinson, Austin Dunham, 
each $10; John 8. Boswell, C. 
C. Lyman, Wm. T. Lee, W. 
W. Turner, Stephen Spencer, 
Bishop T. C. Brownell, H. A. 
Grantt, J. Turnbull, E. N. Kel- 
logg, Elisha Colt, 8. L. Loomis, 
Howe, Mather & Co., Chancey 
Ives, J. Warburton, cash, C. 
Nichols, T. M. Allyn, J. M. 
Bunce, each $5; Mrs. Grant, J. 
W. Bull, Chas. Hosmer, D. P. 
Crosby, C. H. Northam, H. 
Fitch, Calvin Day, E. G. Rip- 
ley, each $3; Seth Terry, cas 
A. W. Butler, Chas. Seymour, 
jr.. Geo. Burnham, H. L. Por- 
ter, Virgil Cornish, Edward 
Goodwin, S. S. Ward, E. Fes- 


66 30 | 
1 00) 


21 75 || 


| senden, each $2; William T. 
Hooker, J. A. Ayres, L. H. 
Woodruff, J. A. Hemsted, A. 
Saunders, John H. Goodwin, 
Francis Fellowes, G. Robins, 
L. C. Burnham, R. Langdon, 
|| Thomas Steele, D. P. Stillman, 
Geo. 8. Lincoln, Chas. L. Lin- 
coln, R. G. Drake, Z. Preston, 
Saml. G. Savage, A. Farwell, 
T. Williams, 8. P. Foster, E. 
Geer, Chas. Howard, Wm. N. 
Matson, A. H. Pomeroy, Sam. 
Woodraff, W. Savage, James 
_— Henry Benton, E. Ter- 

, 5. P. Kendall, Oliver Wood- 
s ff, J.D. Bull, Sherman Board- 
man, Thomas D. Boardman, A. 
C. Baldwin, Alpha Sage, Wm. 
S. Thompson, each $1 


| 
| 





VIRGINIA. 


|| Esq., per Josephus Hurt, Esq. 
Walnut Grove— From Misses Jane 
A. Summers and Celena L.Sum- 
mers, annual contribution, by 
Hon. Geo. W. Summers 


GEORGIA. 
Augusla—Robert Campbell, Esq. 
KENTUCKY. 





| Gerrard County—By H. Terrill, 
$21 50, by D. Howe, $61.. 
| Shelby Co.—By Rev. J.D. Paxton, 
$7, by Rev. D. T. Stewart, 
$22, by J. H. Wilson, $27, A. 
R, Scott, $5...... 
! Franklin Co. —Jacob Swigart, T. 
|| §S. Page, A. E. Hodges, each 
| $10; Col. Jas. Davidson, $5.. 
Fayctte Co.—Col. Wm. Rhodes, 
|| Farmer Dewes, each $20; Jas. 
Wardlaw, $10, J. M. Todd, $5. 
|| Covington—James M. Preston... 


1 
| 
| 


| TENNESSEE. 

| Leesburg—Collected by the Rev. 

Samuel Y. Wyly 

| Blountsville—From Samuel Rhea, 
Esq., per Hon. Andrew John- 


 ietenilipite: H.E. Comingo. 
H ILLINOIS. 


Springfield—-From the Illinois 
State Colonization Society, per 
|| Bev. J. B. Crist ove 


1 Nottoway Co.—Thos. H. Fowlkes, 


'| By Rev. Alexander M. Cowan :— 


286 00 


326 60 


10 00 
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Peoria—Donation from the Rev. | A. Hall, to April, 1849, $1 50, 
Isaac Kellar.. 5 00), Alexander Hyde, to March, 
~ 45 00|| 1849, $1 50, Thos. M. E. 
MICHIGAN. | Bradley, to Nov. 1848, $1 50, 
By Rev. O. J. Tennis: Kk. Thatcher & Ingersoll, to 
Detroit—-From Wayne County March, 1848, $1 50, Stephen 
Colonization Society 15 00 | Bradley, to Nov. 1848, $1 90, 
Ann Arbor—Washtenaw County by Rev. Noah Sheldon. Newton 
Colonization Society—Profes- Corners—Dr. H. Eldridge, for 
sor D. D. Whedon, 50 cts., Pro- 1848, $1 50, by Rev. J. Tracy. 12 00 
fessor Ten Brook, 45 cts., Mr. | ConnecticuT.—By Rev. James 
Gardner, 35 cts.. Mr. D. Bron- | Ely :-— Hartford. —S. a Loo- 
son, $2, 'D. Almindinger, 50 cts. 3.80 | mis, for 1846, 1847, $3, J. A. 
Jackson—Jackson County Colo- _Ayres, to May, 1548, $1 50.... 
nization Society, cash, 50 cts., New Yorx.—By Capt. Geo. Bar- 
C. Jones, 50 cts., N. E. De Nilil, | ker:-—JVew York city..—Wm. 
44 cents, cash, 50 cents, EK. L. Dubois, to Jan. 1849, $2, John 
Jones, N. Root, each 50 cts... (iray, to Jan. 1849, $2, R. 8. 
Bussing, to Jan. 1849, $2, C. 
Crolius, Jr. to Jan. 1849, $2, 
Edw. Evans, to Jan. 1849, $2, 
Total contributions....... ...$1,092 22} Wm. Poole, to Jan. 1849, $2, 


Hon. J. K. Paulding, to May, 
FOR REPOSITORY. 1848, $2, Sundry persons, $49. 
Matne.—By Rev. Chas. Soule: — 


|| PennsyLvanra.—Newry---Alex, 
* Bid leford—W illiam Lord, to 1 Knox, Esq., to 5th April, 1848, 
April, 1849, $1 50. South Ber- 
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| District or Cotumsia.-- Wash- 
wick-D.Goodwin, for 48, $1 50, | . ington City—Mrs. Henry Lowry, 
C. E. Norton, for 1847, $1 50. | for 1848,$1 50. 4rlington—Mrs. 
N. Yarmouth—Sylvanus Blan- G.W. P. Custis, for 1848, $1 50. 
chard 3d, to April, 1850, $3. | Nortu Caro.ina.—Hillsboro— 
By Capt. Geo. Barker ;— || Rev.Jobn A. Bingham, to Aug. 
Gorhum—E. Hayes to January, |} 1849.. 

1850, $3, Hon. Toppan Robie, ! Sourn CARoLiIna.—Unionville-- 
for 47 & 48, $3, Hon. Josiah || Rev. James H. Saye, to March, 
Pierce, for 47 & °48, $3. South i 1848, $2, Rev. L. W. Curtis, to 
Windham—Nathan Burnett, for ! March, 1848,$2. Harleesville.— 
"47 & °48, $3. Hollowell—John || Rev. David E. Frierson, to Ist 
Merrick, to 1849, $1 50, An- ! Pres BS 5. veka vs osgks 
drew Masters, to 3849, $1 50, ! GeorGia.— Columbus—Henry V. 
Dr. John Hubbard, for *47 & || Meigs, Esq., per Hon. Mr. 
"48, $3. Last Thomastown— 1 Iverson, to April, 1849, $1 50. 
Mrs. Joshua Abbe, for °47 & || Augusta.-—-Robert Campbell, 
°48, $3, per Mr. Merrill. Vas- | 
salborough—Hon. 8S. Redington, 
$1 50, by Hon. Mr. Bradbury.. 30 00 | 


Esq., to August, 1851, $5 

| Kentucky. —dugusia—Col. Jas. 
Fee, to Jan. 1849, $2. Shelby- 
New HaAmpPsHIReE. Meredith ville—J. D. Paxton, to May, 


Bridge—-Jeremiah Elkins, Esq. 1848, 25...» inet 0 ¥eh Laaees oe 

to March, 1848, 50 cts. Leba- | On10.—Hillsboro—Samuel Linn, 

non—ira Gates, Esq. to May, Esq., to May, 1849, $2. Cincin- 

1848, $2, per Dea. S. Tracy.. : nali—J. R. Coram, for 1847, 
Vermont.—- Weathersfield—-W. | 


Jarvis, Esq., to May, 1848, $2. 
Windsor—Allen Wardner, Esq. 
to May, 1848, per Dea. S. Tracy, 
$1 50. Ryegate-Ju. McLare, to 
Sept. 1848, $1 50, William Mc- 
Lure, to Sept. 1848, $1 50, 


TENNE SSE E —Rogersville-—J udge 
J. H. McKenney, to Jan. 1848, 
$7 50 Macon-—-Rev. Robert 
McKoy, to Jan. 1850, $5..... 


H] Hunt, Esq., $20. Louisville— 


| Missitsstpe1.— Wood Lawn-David 
| 


Rev. James Micon, to Ist May, 

| 1849, $9, by L. Keese, tte -- 2500 

Massacuusetts.—North Bridge- Total Repository. ~ 490 50 
water--Rev. Daniel Hnutington, Total 3... ... 1.092 22 
for 1848, $1 50. Haverhill. otal Contributions. al 9 - 


Mrs. Mary W. Duncan, for 982 72 
1848, $150. Lee—Rev. T. Aggregate Amount. .. ..$1,28 


Bennington—-Lyman Patchin, | 
for *47 & °48, $1 50 














OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


At the late meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Colonization €cciety, 
the following persons were elected off-ceis for the year 1848, viz: 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 

Rev. W. McLAIN. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

HARVEY LINDSLY, M. D. 

MATTHEW ST. C. CLARKE, Esa. 

Hon. ELISHA WHITTLESEY, 

JOSEPH H. BRADLEY, Ese. 

A. O. DAYTON, Esa. 


tev. J. S. BACON, D. D. 
WILLIAM GUNTON, Esg. 














NEEDED. 


Tue American Colonization Society will need at least $50,000 this year to meet 
‘its present engagements, and carry on its indispensable operations. Will not our 
eg nds immediately exert themselves to raise this amount?—See last paragraph in 
Annual Report. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE A. C. 8. 

Tuost who wish to make bequests to the American Colonization Society, can best 
secure their object by using the following form, viz: * I give and bequeath the suin of 
dollars to A. B., in trust for the American Colonization Society,” &c. 
















OF THE REPOSITORY. 










TERMS 


He African Repository will hereafter be issued regularly on the Ist of every month, 
from this city, at $1 50 per annum, payable in advance. The work is now owned 
by the American Colonization Society. ‘The profits are wholly devoted to the cause 


of Colonization. 









Ihe African Repository is sent gratuitously — 






To every Auxiliary Society which makes an annual remittance to the American Col- 
«nization Society. 





To every clergyman who takes up annually a collection to aid the American Coloni- 
zation Society. 







To every person obtaining three new subscribers, and remitting the money. 
2 D be] 





To every individual who contributes annually ten dollars or more, to the funds of 
the American Colonization Society. 










To every life member of the American Colonization Society. 


Clergymen who have taken collections in their churches the past year, but who have 
not received the Repository, will please forward their names and their residences. 






Persons who wish to discontinue the Repository, are requested to give the town, 
county, and State, in which they reside. 





| Officers of Auxiliary Societies will please act as agents in receiving subscriptions to 
the Repository, and forward subscribers’ names, and the m 1oney received, by mail, 
through their Postmaster. 










Secretaries of Auxiliary Societies will pieane forward their names and residences, 
that they may be furnished with such documents and papers as may be on hand 
for distribution. 







‘The payment of thirty dollars constitutes a person a life-member of the American | 
Colonization Society, and entitles him to a certificate of life-rmembership. 
' 





Persons who have not received certificates of life-membership to which they are enti- 
tled, will please give information by mail. 















FOR LAST YEAR. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ir will greatly advance our operations if subscribers who have not paid their subscrip- | 
tions for the year that has just closed, will remit us the amount through the Post | 
_ Office. 

To all who will send us THREE DOLLARS we will send a receipt in full and free of post- 

| age, for the years 1847 and 1848, 
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